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EDITORIAL 


WHAT A RARE GEM IS A BALANCED JUDGMENT OR 
a balanced method or a balanced life. Humanity 
manifests itself in excesses. At an earlier day Chris- 
tians comprehended to a very limited degree the social 
aspect of their religion. In most cases religion began 
and ended in the health of the individual soul. People 
seemed but dimly to realize that oppressed races, na- 
tions or classes, as such, had any claim upon the 
church as an advocate of their freedom from intoler- 
able conditions, or that it was its duty to seek the 
establishment of social justice. The civil organiza- 
tion was supposed to care for these things. The 
Christian reformer was a fanatical upstart, a fellow to 
be discouraged or suppressed. In our own time the 
pendulum has swung far toward its opposite limit. 
The anxiety of the individual over his own soul is 
branded as selfishness, as an evidence of that narrow 
conception of religion that makes a man tremble at a 
future hell, but leaves him indifferent over the fate of 
his fellows either now or hereafter. We have made 
progress when the church becomes concerned over the 
wrongs and evil conditions that belong to the daily 
experience of thousands, but only a singular blindness 
to the laws of the human heart will seek to create a 
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social conscience out of personal religious indifference. 
Dr. Gillies makes this very clear in his able paper, A 
Balanced Gospel Essential to World Reconstruction. 
The highest social expression of Christ’s spirit flows 
only, and inevitably, from the deepest personal ex- 
perience in Him. 


THE HUMAN MIND TENDS TO UNIFORMITY; IT SEEKS 
fixed principles to explain the phenomena of the 
universe, and it formulates exact rules or follows settled 
conventions in the matter of conduct. This is one 
reason it finds the untrammeled ways of Providence a 
baffing problem. In our codes a particular crime has 
its specified penalties, and guilt is prone to fix the 
wrong-doer’s moral as well as legal status in the mind 
of his fellows. The difficulty is that guilt is a relative 
state, depending on contingencies which no earthly 
court can fully discover, and of which the accused 
himself may have but a confused notion. Human pro- 
cedure must follow the more obvious facts only. But, 
since to God all things are fully known, justly valued, 
and rightly related, divine justice requires no governing 
statute and no precedent. It inevitably follows that 
His decisions must often differ from the findings of the 
wisest and most scrupulous human intelligence. The 
Bible presents numerous instances in point. Under 
the title, The Death in the Desert, Dr. Kirk deals with 
one of them, that of Moses, in the only true way such 
questions can be handled. He brings out the humble 
submission of the great leader to the divine will, that 
decreed his death without entrance into the land, as one 
of the sublimest elements in his character. Mysteri- 
ous as was, and is, that severe penalty for an impulsive 
word, the righteousness of God, who acts according to 
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an infinitely complete comprehension of each case, is 
not only left unchallenged, but commands more fully 
the reverence of the reader. 


IN A FORMER ISSUE WE PUBLISHED AN ILLUMINATING 
paper, by Dr. MceQuilkin, upon the temptation of Christ. 
The author showed that Satan’s central purpose was to 
throw an element of discord into the harmonious relation 
of the Son to the Father. Dr. McPheeters, in his study 
of The Testing of Jesus, in this issue, deals with a some- 
what different aspect of the case. Reverting to the Old 
Testament for the Scriptural basis of his argument, he 
finds a most striking parallel between the testing of 
Israel, as stated in Deuteronomy 8, and the experience of 
Christ. In line with this treatment of the question, he 
points out that the word “tempt” does not convey a 
correct idea of the act which here had Jesus as its object; 
rather He was to be “tested.” That is, the term is a 
‘neutral word,” not to be understood as meaning to 
entice to evil. This opens the way for the author to see 
God Himself as “the true principal in the transaction,” 
and to hold that “Satan’s part was merely that of an 
instrument.” The argument is developed throughout 
upon the idea of Israel’s testing, but its importance lies 
in the demonstration of the infinite difference between 
the conception of sonship held by Jesus and that held 
by Satan. In these testing processes God’s purpose was, 
as instanced in the case of Israel, to make plain that 
“sonship is unthinkable apart from the existence of two 
wills in perfect harmony, one of them suprenie and 
regulative, the other subordinate and responsive.” The 
whole article throws into clear relief the solemn obliga- 
tions of our filial relation to the Father, and. flashes 
before us anew the overwhelmingly glorious prospect of 
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those restored through His beloved Son to their place 
in the paternal heart of the Infinite. 


IN HIS PAPER UPON CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, APPEAR- 
ing a year ago in these pages, Dr. Sihler said that 
the general aim of the studies he has been giving 
was “to examine with particular care the contact and 
conflict of Christianity with the pagan world.” In 
the present issue, under the caption, Neoplatonism and 
Christianity, he takes up “this latter and last phase of 
classic speculation,” as it came into contact with the 
religion of Christ. Of late we have had renewed evi- 
dences of the interest of classical scholars in this series 
of papers. They readily recognize, not only the enor- 
mous amount of special reading of authorities in the 
original that must be carried through in the case of each 
article, but also that years had to be spent among the 
writers of classical antiquity to develop the powers of 
appreciation and grasp needed for such subjects. As 
one follows these occasional products of scholarly 
research, the transcendent value of the Christian faith 
stands out more and more clearly against the back- 
ground of the humanly reared systems of the past. 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT THINGS TO LEARN IN ANY 
occupation is adaptability, It is unfortunately the dis- 
position of the mass of workers to follow rule or pre- 
cedent, even when circumstances indicate a course of 
action not comprehended in either. In the matter of 
Christian service one of the best studies in adaptability 
we have seen for some time is Mr. Ritchie’s The Reli- 
gious Periodical in South America. On the one hand, we 
have the analysis of the peculiar conditions in that con- 
tinent, such as not only give the printed page a unique 
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opportunity but make it a prime necessity. On the 
other, the author clearly and forcibly sets forth the types 
of journals which function best under the conditions 
named. The division of an original single evangelical 
paper into two, the one adapted to carry the Gospel as 
a new message—literally as good news—to its readers, 
the other designed to nourish the Christian life among 
those already believers, was a mark of no small journal- 
istic sagacity. Signs increase that the religious press 
of the English-speaking world is coming into a day of 
greater things, and the article under consideration is not 
lacking in good suggestions, in addition to its general 
contribution to our knowledge of the South American 
situation. 


THE WAR GREATLY HASTENED THE DEVELOPMENT 
of affairs in Asia. Japan, China, and India each 
felt its disturbing, forward-thrusting force. There 
are no isolated nations now, but all are drawn into the 
great world current that seems to be carrying them 
into some new order of things. Religion has no small 
part to play in the profound changes that men seem to 
feel are impending in the social structure of the race. 
Mr. Badley, in his brief outline of The Tide of Affairs in 
Asia, does not attempt a detailed account of conditions, 
but seeks to give the summing up of the situation. - He 
was born in India, of missionary parents, and has spent 
his life under circumstances which have kept Asia’s 
great problems before his mind. He gives here his con- 
ception of the most acute need in each of that contin- 
ent’s three great nations just now, as they look out 


toward Christian America. 
R. M. K. 


A BALANCED GOSPEL ESSENTIAL TO WORLD 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By ANDREW GILLIES, D.D., Professor in Homiletics, Boston University 
School of Theology 


THE immediate and imperative business of the Chris- 
tian pulpit is such an interpretation of the Christian 
religion as shall comprehend both its individualistic 
and social elements in proper proportions and effective 
form. If ever there was a time when the world sorely 
needed not only a whole Gospel, as some of the saints 
put it, but a symmetrical Gospel, that time is now. 
Things fundamental must be proclaimed as fundamen- 
tal, must be given primacy in Christian propaganda. 
Secondary causes and subsidiary truths may well go 
the way of metaphysical wranglings and _hairsplitting 
differences over questions of ecclesiastical procedure. 
Furthermore, the church is founded upon faith in the 
final efficacy of such a Gospel and that alone. No 
emasculated theology in the interests of Christian unity 
and no belittling of one aspect of the truth in over- 
zealous advocacy of another can do the work that needs 
to be done. “True evangelicalism involves the pro- 
found faith that the power of God can save the indi- 
vidual and society by the same message concerning 
Jesus Christ.” 

The most common criticism of the church’s inter- 
pretation of Christianity in the past is that it was too 
individualistic, that exegesis was based upon a false 
psychology, and theology confined itself to the salva- 
tion of the individual. Indeed, to such an extreme has 
that stricture gone that any message which summons a 


man to concern himself about his own soul is now de- 
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clared to be selfish and self-centered. This latter claim 
scarcely requires serious attention. It is of consider- 
able significance, even in these days of drastic Biblical 
criticism, that when Paul, the greatest missionary of 
all time, had preached repentance and faith he felt 
that he had preached the whole Gospel. It is of still 
greater significance that the noblest and most dynamic 
lives in human history, the utterly selfless lives such as 
are frantically called for to-day, have been lived under 
the inspiration and guidance of that selfish and self- 
centered Gospel. 

In reciting his experience at the time of his conver- 
sion, a Christian of a century ago says: ‘When I came 
to myself again, I was on my knees, praying not for 
myself but for others. I felt submission to the will of 
God, willing that He should do with me as seemed good 
in His sight. My concern for myself seemed all lost 
in my concern for others.” That superb self-forgetful- 
ness with the heroic sacrifices that sprang from it, 
produced so abundantly in the great ages of the past 
by the Christian message, is adequate answer to the 
popular modern sneers at the spirit of that message. 
In short, the claim that the call to get right with God 
and make sure of one’s own eternal destiny is inherently 
selfish is the sheerest nonsense. 

As Channing put it fifty years ago: “Our first con- 
cern is at home, our chief work is in our own breasts. 
‘It is idle to talk of other men’s souls if we neglect our 
‘own. Without personal virtue we cannot, even if we 
would, do much for the cause of Christ. It is only by 
purifying our own conceptions of God and duty that we 
can give clear and useful views to others. * * * 
Would we, then, promote pure Christianity? Let us 
see that it be planted and take root in our own minds, 
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and that no busy concern for others take us from the 
labor of self-inspection and the retired and silent offices 
of piety.” 

Or, as Principal Garvie stated it, in modern terms 
and from another angle: “This love of self is not sel- 
fishness, for there are two qualifications of it that en- 
tirely exclude selfishness. The self to be loved is not 
the lower self that as self-pleasing and self-sparing 
must be denied; but the self which is to be realized in 
absolute love of God, in entire consecration to the 
Kingdom of God. * * * And this self is to be 
loved only equally (in a qualitative, not a quantitative 
sense) with others.”’ 

If it be objected that the great mass of Christians in 
the past have been narrow in their outlook and un- 
sympathetic toward the large purposes of God, it must 
be granted that there is all too good ground for the 
statement. That medieval monasticism was a pros- 
titution of the principle of spiritual separateness, and 
that scholasticism evacuated saving faith of every 
vestige of ethical significance, are universally accepted 
facts. ‘That Mills and his companions in the immortal 
haystack conference at Williamstown had to draw up 
the constitution of their missionary society in-cipher 
to save the cause from the vengeful fury of an antag- 
onistic public opinion, that Carey and his confreres 
had to sail for India in a Danish merchantman because 
British vessels refused them passage, and that a 
belated theological professor felt called upon to oppose 
medical missions and “protest against the corrupt and 
immoral system which had for its object the bribing of 
the heathen and Mohammedans of India into becoming 
Christians by means of a dose of castor oil and epsom 
salts,” are disagreeable facts known to the most ele- 
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mentary student of missions. And that large numbers 
of so-called Christians claimed for themselves God’s 
gift of eternal life while they disclaimed all responsibil- 
ity for the welfare, material and spiritual, of their 
fellowmen, or acknowledged Christ’s sovereignty in 
private and personal matters while they openly or 
tacitly denied His right to reign in business life and 
public affairs, cannot be gainsaid. 

But most of that and of all the rest which the modern 
finds so reprehensible was not due to the Christian ideal 
but to the perversion of it. It was not caused by an 
individualistic philosophy, but by a lack of spiritual 
vitality. Then as now the Christian church was 
freighted with a vast number of people who never had 
had a vital Christian experience at all, and, in conse- 
quence, knew nothing of the spirit of Jesus Christ. In 
brief, the situation was caused, not by spiritual nar- 
rowness, but by spiritual shallowness; not by the fact 
that men had paid too much attention to the salvation 
of their own souls, but by the fact that they had not 
paid enough. Those who, by their stupid provincial- 
ism, sought to localize Christianity or limit its applica- 
tion and benefits did not do so because they lacked a 
social consciousness. They did so because they knew 
not God. 

The sanest criticism of the Christianity of yesterday 
that I have been privileged to see was made by Walter 
Rauschenbusch in his book, The Social Principles of 
Jesus. He says: 

“The contributions made by Christianity to the 
working efficiency and the constructive social abilities of 
humanity in the past have been mainly indirect. The 
main aim set before Christians was to save their souls 
from eternal woe, to have communion with God now 
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and hereafter, and to live God fearing lives. It was 
individualistic religion, concentrated on the life to 
come. Its social effectiveness was largely a _ by- 
product. What, now, would have been the result if 
Christianity had placed an equally strong emphasis on 
the Kingdom of God, on the ideal social order? Other 
things being equal, a Christian father and mother are 
better parents than others because they have more 
sense of duty, more love, and a higher valuation of 
spiritual things. But if, in addition, they have a 
religious desire for a higher social order and realize that 
noble children are a splendid contribution to it, how 
will that affect their parenthood? A teacher, artist, 
or scientist, who is also a religious man, will do con- 
scientious work if he works under the motives of indi- 
vidualistic religion. But if he has a vision of the 
Kingdom of God on earth and sees the contribution he 
can make to it, will not that raise the character of his 
output? A business man of strong Christian character 
will work hard, keep his word in business, and deal 
fairly with employes and customers. But would not a 
new direction be given to his moral energies if his 
religion taught him that he must help to shape the 
workings of industry and trade so that hereafter there 
will be no fundamental clash between business and the 
morals of Christianity ?” 

There is a splendid summing up of the difference 
between contemporaneous Christianity and that of the 
recent past, at least. That the social order itself must 
be Christianized by the introduction of the principles of 
Christianity into politics and economics, and that this 
introduction makes inevitable an absolute revolution 
in human government and industrial conditions; that 
collective action, through Christian unity and citizen- 
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ship is absolutely essential to this Christianizing of the 
social order; and that every man who claims.to be a 
follower of Jesus Christ must, in order to fulfill his 
obligations in the accomplishment of that enterprise, 
co6perate with God and his fellow Christians in a large 
and aggressive way, are not such new ideas as some 
would have us think, but they are slowly being wrought 
into the convictions and lives of the race, and that 
universalizing of those great truths does indeed make 
the modern movement in Christianity one of the most 
momentous in history. 

If it be true, however, that the Christian message 
of the past was too individualistic, it is equally true 
that the message of to-day overemphasizes the social 
aspects of the Gospel. The present religious movement, 
with all its widening influence, is marked by some clearly 
defined tendencies and productive of some specific 
results which, if not corrected, will make it a world 
curse rather than a world blessing. In his little book, 
Can We Still Follow Jesus? Principal Garvie points out 
one. Hesays: “The Christian Church in the modern 
state to-day seems to be in some danger of trying to 
force the pace of the coming of the Kingdom, by look- 
ing to the outward agency of the state, instead of its 
own ministry of divine truth and grace to change the 
hearts and lives of men.” One has but to read a small 
_ part of the enormous mass of literature on religion and 
reconstruction to realize the force of that statement. 
The emphasis is on the need of altered conditions, not 
the need of changed men, and on the changing of condi- 

tions not by the voluntary action of Christ-filled men, 
but by coercion, legislation by the collective action of 
great bodies of men battling for their rights. 

Now, one has to speak guardedly here that he may 
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not be misunderstood. Radical reforms in the political 
and industrial world are absolutely essential to human 
progress. Democracy in government and codperation 
in industry must be contended for until they prevail 
the world over. But it is high time to remember that 
“Justice,” now occupying the center of the argument, 
is not a New Testament word at all, that the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ “is not a new Declaration of Rights, 
but a Declaration of Duties;” that “a consistent 
socialism, with the complete control of the individual 
by society, would involve a legalism having no affinity 
to the willing service of one another by the children of 
God, who have found their freedom in Christ;’’ that the 
saint who lives a noble and holy life in apparent in- 
difference to legislative reform is of vastly greater 
value for society and God than the prosperous and 
self-indulgent sycophant who votes for prohibition 
while he continues drinking himself; and that one 
John Wesley, who foregoes every pleasure and becomes 
a wanderer on the face of the earth that he may 
spread Scriptural holiness throughout the land, does 
vastly more to improve the condition of the poor and 
downtrodden than does any man, however eminent, 
who helps to formulate the constitution for a League 
of Nations, while he sneers at the suggestion that he 
himself make his peace with God. If the Christian 
church would dare to state the Christian requirements 
in the economic world, the exact meaning of steward- 
ship-and codperation, to exhort every man in its 
membership, rich or poor, to fulfill his particular obliga- 
tions in the face of those requirements, and then, as 
Wesley did, expel those who persistently disobeyed, 
it would do its full duty by all and draw the earnest 
souls in all classes into its fold. What’s the use of 
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issuing resolutions while official members in prominent 
churches continue to violate, with impunity, every 
principle laid down in those resolutions? 

The continued preaching of a homo-centric instead 
of a Christo-centric Gospel, and the stressing of the 
objective aspects of the Christian life to the obscuration 
of the inner experience has led to two fundamental and 
widespread errors. It has led to the feeling that activ- 
ity is the sum total of service, and it has led to the belief 
that this doing of certain things in the interests of 
humanity automatically puts one on good terms with 
God and ensures immortal life. In the recent past a 
serious problem was created by men whose private lives 
were above reproach, but who were at the same time 
unscrupulous in business and corrupt in public affairs. 
A more troublesome problem to-day is caused by men 
who will work, vote, fight, or even die for political or 
economic ideals, but whose private lives will not bear 
close inspection. The men of to-day remember the 
first part of James’ statement that “pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and the widows in their affliction.”” Never 
before has the world known such generosity, such whole- 
hearted benevolence. But all too many have absolutely 
forgotten that James continued, “and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” 

The popular and oft-repeated affirmation that the 
world cannot be saved by personal virtue has borne 
bitter fruit in the prevalent belief that the world and 
the individual, too, can be saved without personal 
virtue. Too often is courage or generosity or activity 
in a good cause substituted for that inner integrity 
without which no man can either please God or serve 
his fellowmen. And while, as Johnston Ross says, 
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“thirty years ago the intelligent Christian based 
his personal religion on what Christ had done for him, 
conspicuously in His atoning death, and made that the 
ground of his acceptance with and standing before 
God,” the average man of to-day bases his hopes for 
the future on what he does for God or humanity. Call it 
a revival of salvation by works or what you will. The 
soldiers are not the only ones who, because of something 
they do, believe that “God will not be too hard on 
them, whatever happens.” So there is little wonder 
that the need of personal repentance is scoffed at by 
multitudes and that eminent scientists place the sense 
of sin in the realm of pathology. 

The minimizing or absolute denial of the need of 
individual salvation is an inevitable accompaniment 
of such a reaction. On the very last page of The 
Social Teachings of Jesus, Dr. Rauschenbusch asks the 
questions: ‘Does the salvation of society seem to make 
the salvation of the individual unnecessary or trivial ?”’ 
and “Have you lost interest in it?”’ There can be but 
one answer to each of those interrogations. Whether 
temporarily or worse, the world as a whole has lost 
interest in the salvation of the individual. Indeed, a 
great many of the leaders in the work of world recon- 
struction would give the impression that that time worn 
subject, the salvation of the individual, is of little or no 
importance in this day of big things. 

In an address on The Social Unrest, a leading apostle 
of socialized Christianity concludes with a discussion 
of the part which the church must play in solving that 
most pressing problem. And, while he admits that the 
church must condemn the wrong on both sides, pro- 
claim the fundamental principles of the new order, and 
impart the spirit of Jesus to humanity, he never even 
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suggests that it is the business of the followers of Christ 
to get sinful men, both capitalists and laborers, soundly 
converted by repentance and faith, or that such con- 
versions are fundamental in any social reconstruction 
worthy the name. A while ago, too, an article on the 
Cleveland May Day riot, by another leader, appeared 
in one of the church papers. The writer affirms that 
“in some respects the most urgent question before the 
world at the present time is the method of social re- 
construction.” And rightly does he say that the church 
should begin at once a movement back to the working 
people, “using its vast educational force, first uncom- 
promisingly against the class struggle, and second, in 
the advocacy of the codperation of classes.” But 
never once does he allude to the fact that the primary 
business of the Christian church, in the solution of this 
problem and all others, is so to present Jesus Christ as 
the Saviour that men will be convicted of their sins and 
converted to the righteous life. 

It is not enough to say that these good men believe 
in conversion or that the church emphasizes evangelism 
as well as social reconstruction. The thing which the 
pulpit and religious press and the leaders of thought 
everywhere ought to be making clear is that evangelism 
is social reconstruction; that without the regeneration 
of individuals the regeneration of the social order is the 
Utopian dream of a lot of unbelievers and idealists; 
that all the prohibitory laws in creation won’t give us a 
sober and God-fearing people unless a movement equally 
intense, looking toward the salvation of sinful and 
weak men, is ceaselessly carried on by the church; that 
every international agreement, however wonderful, 
will become but a scrap of paper unless the men conduct- 
ing world affairs are God’s men, through and through. 
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But that is just what a great many are not making 
clear. 

When the literature of reconstruction devotes a 
hundred pages to socialized industries, and one to 
Christianized men; when, in the prominent pulpits of 
the nation, fifty sermons on our social duties are 
preached to one on the need of repentance for sin; _ 
when moral anarchists are permitted to represent the 
United States in opposing the Bolshevistic scourge; 
when, on the pages of our periodicals, articles by 
juvenile court judges, in which concern over our own 
soul’s salvation is treated with hilarious contempt, can 
vie for popularity with pictures of scantily clad act- 
resses; when editors of radical papers can publish the 
contemptuous statement: “The Protestant Church’s 
rapidly declining numbers show that human nature has 
an individual objection to being individually saved,” 
it becomes self-evident that the preaching and Christian 
teaching of this troublous time are sadly out of balance, 
that we are trying to flog men into the social application 
of their religion before we tell them how to get any 
religion to apply. The problem in social reconstruction 
to-day is not whether we will have it by revolution or 
constitutional methods, but whether the church of God 
will undertake it by human methods or divine. 

“The A B C of social renewal and moral advance is 
for each of us to face our sins sincerely and get on a 
basis of frankness with God and ourselves. Therefore 
Christianity set out with a call for personal repentance. 
* * * Personal repentance is a social advance.” 
Those words of the noblest exponent of the true social 
Gospel should be printed on the cover of every book 
on the work of reconstruction, and the truth of which 
they are the expression should saturate every sermon 
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preached in every evangelical pulpit for the next two 
years. 

In fact we need a specific return to the method of the 
Master. Again and again is it said that the Gospel 
for this age is the Gospel of the Kingdom. Grant it. 
Nothing less will meet the deepest needs of a devil- 
ridden world. But what is the Gospel of the Kingdom? 
If we turn to the life and teachings of Jesus we find 
three things about which there can be no debate. 

The first is that this Kingdom which He came to 
proclaim and establish is a spiritual brotherhood, an 
organic whole made up of those who are filled with the 
Spirit and dominated by His life purpose which is the 
doing of the will of the Father. As Denney puts it, it 
is “a separate society in the world, in which there is a 
real union of persons who are conscious that they have 
what binds them to each other and separates them from 
the world.” Let it be noted, too, that they are con- 
trolled in their relationship to one another and to 
humanity as a whole, not by admiration for the ethical 
principles which He taught, but by personal loyalty 
to Him. Indeed, the life which they live is not so much 
lived by them as it is lived by Him in them. 

The second thing made clear by the evangelistic 
accounts is that admission to this Kingdom is gained 
by a spiritual re-birth. “Entrance to it is dependent 
wholly upon a spiritual renewal, and in the sonship 
thus obtained are the forces that are to make for the 
complete realization of the specific ideals Jesus presents 
as the features of the perfect social life.”’ 

And the third thing is that, in laying the founda- 
tions of the Kingdom, Jesus made this thorough 
transformation of individuals not only His main but 
almost His entire work. He refused to permit Himself 
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to [be ‘drawn ''!into | the} political maelstroms of His 
time, rebuked !the man who sought to make Him 
the arbitrator of a wrangle over comparative rights, 
advised obedience to the powers that be, and, so far 
as we can tell, made no reference to political and 
economic reforms. As Dr. Jefferson put it, while 
social storms raged about Him, He sat on a side hill 
and told a group of humble men little stories about God. 

He was a master of what is now called “the social 
approach.’ He went where the people were, mingled 
with all classes and kinds, taught them, healed them, 
fed them and lived with them. But in it all, He dealt 
with individuals, made it His business to change men, 
confident that changed conditions would follow as a 
matter of course. During the latter half of His minis- 
try, he narrowed the scope of His work rather than 
broadened it. While others discussed the problem of 
prostitution, He admitted scarlet women to His 
presence, gave them a vision of God and their better 
selves and sent them out to sin no more. While the 
worldly wise wrestled over the question of political cor- 
ruption, He spent His last Sabbath in the flesh at the 
home of Zaccheus and made that publican into a Chris- 
tian citizen to whom the fourfold reparation for wrong 
was a joy, not a duty. Of drunkenness, gambling, and 
like evils, He said almost nothing definite, but by trans- 
forming the abandoned and enduing them with power, 
He did more to abolish those social infamies than the 
Book of Proverbs, with its specific maxims, could do in 
a millennium. In fact, Jesus was an individualist of 
the most radical type. His first public utterance was 
not an announcement of a Kingdom, but a call to 
repentance. And when He died, the Kingdom of God 
on earth could be contained within the four walls of 
one upper room. 
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Now all these facts are so well known that their 
repetition seems but a waste of time. But it seems to 
me that their homiletic value has never yet been 
grasped. We sorely need a revival of Charles M. 
Sheldon’s plain question, ‘‘What would Jesus do?”’ and 
a rigid application of it to the modern methods of 
preaching and attempts at Kingdom building. If He 
is our example, then there is nothing of a wooden 
literalism in the statement that evangelism of the truest 
and most thorough kind must be made the head and 
center of our work of world reconstruction. If Silvester 
Horne was correct when he said that the modern church 
had practically lost its faith in conversion, then the 
leaders of the modern church need to repent and fall on 
their faces. Without a doubt the world needs a 
revolution in political and economic conditions, but its 
first need is genuinely regenerated men, men so filled 
with the Holy Spirit that the sacrifice of their personal 
interests for the good of their fellowmen will be their 
meat and drink. Without a doubt the so-called work- 
ingmen need and must be given a_larger share in the 
products of industry, a fairer chance for themselves 
and families really to live, but they need far more the 
purifying and ennobling power of the Spirit of God in 
their lives, that inner oneness with Christ that gives a 
man supremacy over all earthly conditions. 

Without a doubt, it is the business of the Christian 
man to take an active part in every public enterprise 
for the world’s good, to do his share in effecting reforms, 
but his chief business, now as always, is to be such a man 
and live such a life that the race will be made better by 
the contagion of hisexample. Therefore, while it is the 
work of the Christian pulpit to advocate every legiti- 
mate movement for the world betterment, to lead in 
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every public enterprise for the destruction of entrenched 
evils, to point out every festering sore in the modern 
social order, to denounce injustice and hypocrisy 
wherever they are found, to proclaim democracy and 
codperation, it still remains the foremost business of 
the Christian pulpit to so preach to individual men 
Jesus Christ the Saviour from sin that, by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, they will be convicted of sin and soundly 
converted. And the more of that that is done, the 
more thoroughly this primary enterprise is carried on, 
the less preaching of social duties and social implica- 
tions will be required. A man does not need to be an 
antinomian by any means to believe with St. Augustine 
that if you get a man filled with the Spirit of God, you 
can trust him to do his full duty anywhere and under 
every circumstance. 

No one, so far as I know, has summed up this whole 
matter better than Shailer Mathews. He says: “It 
is clear that the progress of the Christian transforma- 
tion of society must proceed precisely as in the method 
of Jesus, along the line of conversion, or, more exactly, 
the regeneration of the individual. * * * Nocivili- 
zation can be Christian that balks at the fact of divine 
sonship. No social reform will be thoroughgoing and 
lasting that stops before endeavoring to bring every 
human being into the righteousness and fraternal love 
that spring from religious experience. Evangelizing 
effort on the part of the church, therefore, is to be 
urged, not merely on the ground of the benefit brought 
to the individual who is turned from evil to righteous- 
ness, but on the ground of its profound significance and 
helpfulness in all matters of social advance. It cannot 
be too often emphasized that social regeneration accord- 
ing to the conception of Christ cannot proceed on any 
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other line than that of the replacing of bad men by good 
men. And this above all others is the function of the 
church. * * * To aid in the regeneration of a 


man is to aid in the regeneration of society.” 


RocHESTER, NEW York. 


THE DEATH IN THE DESERT 
By Rey. Harris E. Kirk, D.D., Pastor of the Franklin Street Presbyterian 
Church, Baltimore, Maryland 


And Moses went up from the plains of Moab to the top of 
Pisgah, and the Lord said unto him: This is the land; I have 
caused thee to see it; but thou shalt not go over thither. Deu- 
teronomy 34:1-4. 


GREAT men ought to die in high places. The top of 
Pisgah was a fitting place for the last scene of Moses’ 
life. The Israelites, after forty years of wandering, 
had come to the base of the eastern range which con- 
stituted the last barrier to the Land of Promise. Here 
Moses bade farewell to his people, and went alone into 
the mountains. 

He was an old man, but his eye was not dim, neither 
was his natural strength abated. As he climbed the 
lower slopes, the dusty desert lost its grimness in a 
mystic haze, and he steadily plodded upward until he 
stood on the top of Pisgah. Here before him, in won- 
derful outline, lay the land of his dreams and desires. 
Far to the north he could see the snowy summits of 
Lebanon and Hermon; shimmering to the south of 
Esdraelon, and flanked by the twin domes of-Gerizim 
and Ebal lay the lake of Galilee; to the far south, the 
Dead Sea—grim reminder of retributive justice; at his 
feet the deep tropical trench of the Jordan valley, with 
the walled city of Jericho, soon to fall before Joshua’s 
army, guarding its western slope; while directly in front 
lay the great central range, in one of whose wind-grieved 
gashes he could desery the white walls of the hill fort- 
ress of Jebus, future city of God. 

All this he saw with the eye, but with the vision of 


the soul he saw other things. It was the Land of 
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Promise, of his dreams and desires. This was the 
country where he hoped to see Israel growing to ma- 
turity, learning in the ways of obedience and holiness 
to become the missionary race to a lost world. Here he 
expected to find rest after labor, to grow old and die 
among his own people. All this he saw and felt, but he 
knew it was not to be. He could look upon it, but 
never enter in. Too late he had come to it; he could 
see it, appreciate it, but he was dying. What a moment 
for a man like this—epochal, full of tragic disappoint- 
ment. 

What were his thoughts on that wind swept height? 
Like a great ball life lay behind him, and he could see all 
of it, the grave and the gay, the purposes of good and 
evil, the uselessness of sighing and crying, of fighting 
and striving. He had a complete chart of it, but his 
knowledge came too late: 

There’s the life lying, 
And I see all of it, 
Only I’m dying. 

He felt the burden of an incommunicable wisdom. 
After all, wisdom was just a catalogue of useless regrets, 
a thing which by no magic could be imparted to others. 
And there was an even more disturbing feeling; this 
vision of the Land of Promise was his reward. His 
reward? Ah, how bitter that was! To be permitted to 
look upon what he had toiled for, and suffered for; to 
see it in its attractiveness and charm, all the while 
knowing that it is not for him, that he has come to it 
too late—that is indeed a bitter thought. 

Such a moment comes to most of us. There is a 
time with all of us, if we live long enough, when we must 
go into a lonely mountain and gaze upon a land of 
promise—and realize that it is not to be ours. A clear 
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realization that much of what we have desired and 
labored for, and believed that we deserved to have, is 
never to be ours, is inseparable from any prolonged 
existence on this planet. That is why a vein of mel- 
ancholy runs through the happiest life. It is not 
only present in old age, but makes itself felt in maturity, 
and sometimes even adds a somber tinge to the long, 
long thoughts of youth. 

This natural melancholy has begotten much pessi- 
mistic philosophy, proverbial wisdom, and sentimental 
poetry, and on the whole introduces a strain of mys- 
tification into life’s clearest experiences. Is life a 
cheat after all? Are we creatures of delusion? Are we 
ever doomed to disappointment? Are we inevitably 
destined to view from life’s highest summits the grim 
fact of failure? 

I wish you to note this fact, for it is a fact of normal 
experience: We are so constituted that we cease to 
want the thing we have, we live in our anticipations and 
‘move in the direction of our visions; and frequently we 
seem to reach these Pisgah heights, and look with un- 
dimmed eye upon what we have worked for and wanted, 
only to realize that it is not for us. We have sown and 
others have reaped the fruit, we have patiently endured 
and others attain the reward, and the best that life 
offers is a vision of the thing that we have missed—just 
a Pisgah sight before we die. To live until we are wise 
enough to live better, to look upon the entire circle of 
life and know the whole of it, to gain from experience a 
wisdom that would make rich coming generations and 
then realize that we cannot impart it, to awake to the 
consciousness that we have entered into our inheritance 
too late to enjoy it—that we van see life whole, only 
now we are dying—this is destiny. 
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Moses must stand aside and allow Joshua to reap 
the reward; he must look upon the eager faces of Jewish 
youth pressing into the land, with never a thought of 
him, and then turn away to the bleak uplands to die 
alone. Oh, these Pisgah sights, how disappointing they 
are, especially when many of us have to live on, long 
after we know beyond a doubt that the thing we have 
labored for and desired can never be ours. Doomed, 
perchance, to wander in some Arabian desert, amid sand 
and waste and desolation, and know all the time that 
beyond the mountains lies the land of milk and honey, 
and that it is not for us, nor ever can be. 

The experience of Moses is even more perplexing 
when we consider the reason why he was not permitted 
to enter the land. On one occasion he made a mistake. 
The people clamored. They were always clamoring 
and complaining, and for a moment Moses became im- 
patient and God-forgetting, and took some credit to 
himself for the waters of Meribah. This was a sin, of 
course, but a very small sin, a quite excusable offense; 
yet for this and this alone he lost his reward. 

God seems partial at times, for, as Dr. Davidson 
has pointed out, He appears to punish the mistakes of 
some more severely than the sins of others. The sin of 
Saul of Kish was quite insignificant in comparison with 
the transgressions of David, and yet God rejected Saul 
and pardoned David. The mistake of Moses was in- 
significant in comparison with the continuous clamoring 
of the Israelites; yet Moses was punished, and they 
entered in. The sin of Moses was not only a mistake, 
but a mistake of impulse. There was nothing delib- 
erate or intentional about it. He was so absorbed 
and troubled with the continual nagging of the rebel- 
lious Israelites that he forgot himself for an instant, 
and yet for this he could not enter in. 
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This is another of life’s inevitable facts, the fact of 
solidarity. No man lives to himself, but in a series of 
relationships to others. Moses usually acted with 
reference to the needs of his people. He was one of 
those men, rare in any age, so conscientious in his sense 
of responsibility for others that he had no time to think 
of himself. He had to be prophet, lawgiver, judge, and 
father to a very immature and selfish people. What 
time had he to think of himself? What opportunity 
in the crowded day for personal cultivation? Was it 
an inexcusable thing that he should lose self-control for 
an instant? Was it fair to punish him so severely? 
Whatever we think of this, it is certainly true to life as 
we know it. We are unavoidably linked to one another. 
We share in the weaknesses and limitations of those 
closest to us, even while doing our full duty by them. 

Here is a mother with large possibilities for culture 
and spiritual experience, linked to a large family 
pinched by poverty, enmeshed in group selfishness, or 
that even more deadly evil of thoughtlessness. What 
time has she for personal cultivation? And if she grows 
petulant and at times becomes unspiritual, while her 
hungry brood clamors for attention, is she to be pun- 
ished and kept from her reward? And yet how many 
mothers there are who find themselves, in middle life, 
old before their time, hard, cross-grained, and sullen, 
looking upon a land of promise, of youthful day dreams, 
knowing all the while that it will never be theirs? 
Here isa man, capable of spiritual passion and high 
aspiration, crowded always by homely duties and 
undramatic tasks, who finds himself at last freed from 
such encumbrances, ready it seems to enjoy the fruits 
of life,fordered at such a time to climb some Pisgah 
and look down upon the land of his dreams and then die 
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without reward. The destiny of life rarely agrees with 
our expectations. 

The power of those most elagals related to us to 
limit if not to destroy our usefulness is a terrible thing. 
A minister’s influence over his community is very 
strictly limited by the behavior of his family; a man’s 
fitness to possess the legitimate fruit of his labor is often 
determined by the attitude of those for whom he is 
directly responsible. Moses sinned because he was 
closely identified with the Israelites. It is best frankly 
to face the fact; sometimes the greatest punishments 
seem to be visited upon the accidental phases of con- 
duct, while essential sins and deliberate perversions 
appear to be overlooked. 

There is another aspect of this mistake worthy of 
notice. Even if we regard it as very sinful in itself, 
still, in comparison with what Moses accomplished, it 
appears quite inconsequential. Think of his masterly 
service in delivering the Israelites from Pharaoh, of his 
long, uncomplaining sojourn in the wilderness—this 
man who was fit from the beginning _to live in a land of 
promise, of that journey of fifteen months which length- 
ened out into forty years, of the glories of Mount 
Sinai, and that after all these hardships and disappoint- 
ments this man had led his people to the borders of the 
promised land. They had come through fire and water, 
but they were ready to enter in, a disciplined, eager 
host. Why then, was such a man penalized for such 
an insignificant mistake? 

_ It is not easy to answer such a question satisfac- 
torily. Still, the important thing to observe is that the 
behavior of Moses stands out in strong relief on the 
background of this mystery. Whatever be the ques- 
tions raised by the speculative mind concerning the 
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justice of this procedure, they seem not to have occurred 
to the man most vitally interested. For years he had 
known the costliness of his mistake, but his behavior 
after his sin was, if such a thing be possible, more 
exemplary than before. There was no relaxing of 
vigilance, no fault finding with Providence, no fretful 
complaining of destiny. He did his duty like a man, 
with never a thought of himself. He had a manly 
faith in his destiny, even when that destiny seemed dark, 
and a passionate ambition to do his work well. He was 
young with the eternal youth of high aspiration, the 
splendid vigor and poise of one conscious of a mission. 
His spirit does not break even when he realizes the in- 
completeness of this life. He never seems so great, so 
strong, so full of resource and command of the future 
as when he presses up the mountain to take a last look 
at the land that he loved. 


What was the source of his tremendous peace? 
Why had he escaped misgivings as to the justice of 
Providence? Before we answer this we must consider 
the important difference between accepting your des- 
tiny as God shapes it, and weakly acquiescing in your 
nature as you findit. Your nature is what you are now; 
but your destiny is what you may become, if-you use 
well what God has given you. It is a very common but 
very contemptible opinion, that because one is naturally 
weak and poor spirited, it is therefore useless to strive 
or to desire. Nature is what it is, some say, and you 
cannot change it. Such an opinion is a manifest con- 
fession of weakness; it is a false estimate of human 
nature. It is quite true that if human nature be left 
to its own devices it will not change for the better, but 
then it is our business to change our nature, and bring 
its aims and impulses up to the level of destiny. God 
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has been pleased to give to every man the materials for 
the making of a good life. It is for us to use them or die. 
The man who accepts himself as he now is is lost. He 
is defeated without a fight. But he who accepts his 
destiny as God plans it will surely change his nature for 
the better, and come to his end in peace. 

We become aware of the working of Providence in 
life ordinarily through some form of denial or reverse. 
Something crosses man’s track, and breaks up the con- 
tinuity of life. And when this happens it is common to 
find fault with Providence. Some say, if we cannot enter 
the Promised Land, we will cease to strive at all. But 
this is fatal to all the higher interests of the soul. Even 
when we think that punishment falls more heavily upon 
the accidental rather than the essential mistakes of life, 
still we ought never to give over striving for spiritual 
betterment. But if one is to resist the temptations 
suggested by this experience, one must have resources, 
and these are adequately provided in the divine plan 
for our life. 

We should be ambitious to bring our natures up to 
the level of our destiny, a destiny opened to us by the 
redemptive mercies of God. We may never attain to 
the promised land just as we now conceive it; it may 
chance that just some Pisgah sight will be all that we 
shall get of that; but the important thing is that, by 
learning how to accept our destiny, we shall bring our 
natures into conformity with the divine ideal; we shall 
develop a disposition fitting us for companionship with 
the Most High God. 

It was his great faith in his destiny that enabled 
Moses to stand firm on Pisgah’s height and surrender 
his earthly reward. It was the finest renunciation of a 
life of utter selflessness, and the source of his confidence 
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in God is directly traceable to his desert experience. 
There he had been disciplined; there he had learned to 
escape its dangers; there, too, he had discovered its 
power to link him toGod. There he had seen the vision 
of the burning bush, and from it years later he drew 
inspiration. His aim in life was to “know the good will 
of him that dwelt in the bush.” This was his great 
accumulation which neither change nor disappointment 
could diminish, and it was this which, in the last hours 
of his career, enabled him with quiet heart and serene 
faith to accept his destiny. Moses believed in the good- 
ness of God, and his faith in this, the deepest element 
in the divine nature, suggests three impressive truths: 

The closer we are to the divine purposes, the more 
vigorous is He in judging and punishing our mistakes. 
The blunders of a leader are more costly than those of a 
follower. The clamors of the crowd were inconsequen- 
tial; they were but children, of little importance either 
individually or in mass; but Moses was the leader. His 
mistake was vital because he was God’s representative. 
If our mistakes often seem to be visited by greater 
penalties than they deserve, may this not indicate the 
fact that God takes a far deeper interest in our behavior 
than we think He does. We have no right to think 
that our life has no importance. The very privations 
which issue from our blunders should remind us of the 
critical character of all actions, of what Chesterton 
calls “tremendous trifles.” This is why, in proportion 
as a man grows in the comprehension of God, he be- 
comes increasingly severe with himself. It means the 
rigid scrutiny of thoughts and words, because such a 
life is becoming more capable of leadership. Leader- 
ship means influence, and influence means creative 
responsibility. The punishments of God often meas- 
ure man’s importance. 
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The continuity of the work rather than the satis- 
faction of the worker is the important thing with God. 
Moses is forced to realize the truth, that with God there 
is no such thing as an indispensable man. He had led 
the children of Israel for forty years. He had become 
an institution; it seemed impossible to think of the 
future without his leadership; still he is commanded to 
step aside, not because he is old or unfit, but simply be- 
cause it is God’s will. He did it gracefully because he 
saw in it another manifestation of the “good will of him 
that dwelt in the bush.” His great renunciation was 
the fruit of that long, silent period in the desert, when 
he came to know the mind of the Eternal. 

The work is more important than the workman. 
“Be the workmen what they may,” says Bacon, “let 
us speak of the work; the true greatness of kingdoms 
and estates, and the means thereof.” Moses’ career 
was a means to an end, not the end in itself. This was 
the final and highest phase of faith in the great work- 
men who laid the foundations of God’s Kingdom in this 
world. They always thought of the work—its con- 
tinuity and permanence. ‘Their prayer was ever: 
“Establish thou the work of our hands, yea the work of 
our hands, establish thou it.” 

Such a faith is necessary if we are to accept our 
destiny, for it is a very common thing in this world to 
outlive our usefulness. We appear to be born either 
before or just after a favorable time, or we fit ourselves 
for a form of service we deem indispensable, only to find 
that the times have changed and we cannot market our 
wares. It is quite apparent to us that Moses had out- 
lived his usefulness. He was a law-giver, and the time 
needed a soldier. Moses must give way to Joshua, 
just as in a later time Elijah had to make way for 
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Elisha. Sometimes the work God gives a man to do 
unfits him for the thing he desires todo. David wanted 
to build the temple, but God made him a man of war. 
So it often happens that our children enter the land 
which we are permitted to see only from some Pisgah 
height; it remains to the end a land of dreams. In this 
life there is no fulfillment. 

But these unfulfilled desires are the sure prophecies 
of another and enlarging experience; for all temporal 
experiences lead out into eternal spaces, opening upon 
the wide horizons of spiritual relationships. Sometimes 
we see from Pisgah, not only the land of our dreams, 
but things of which we never dreamed. We are star- 
tled by a glimpse of the shining domes and glory crowned 


towers of the Celestial City. We awake to the realiza- . 


tion that in this world we have no abiding place, that 
our land of promise cannot be confined to homely earth, 
but that somewhere beyond the sighing and the erying 
there is a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God; and when we realize this we are 
content to have it so. 

"Tis then we are grateful for Pisgah sights; ’tis then 
we grow patient with our lot and beguile ourselves the 
while with the song of the unfulfilled: 

For songs divine, half heard and half withholden, 
That drop on silver pinions down the sky; 


For visions fair, half hid and half beholden, 
Compelling hopes that knew not how to die. 


For all ungathered roses, red as fire, 

That lit my way with lavish, fragrant flame; 
For all the old sweet pain of great desire, 
That led me hither captive as I came. 


For all, on bended knees, I make thanksgiving: 
The unachieved that spurred my steps along; 
The unattained that made life worth the living; 
The unfulfilled that kept my spirit strong. 


THE TESTING OF JESUS 
(Matt. 4:1-11; Luke 4:1-13; Mark 1:12-13) 
By Professor Witt1am M. McPHEETERS, Columbia Theological Seminary 


THE unique importance of our Lord’s wilderness ex- 
perience has been universally recognized. Signalized by 
the fact that it has been made a matter of record by three 
of the four evangelists, the importance of this experience 
is yet more strikingly signalized by its relation to our 
Lord’s baptism on the one hand, and to His entrance 
upon His public ministry upon the other. “The Holy 
Spirit this signifying’”—namely, that our Lord’s baptism 
was His necessary preparation for His wilderness ex- 
perience, and that the latter was equally His necessary 
preparation for His assumption of the responsibilities 
of His public ministry. It is but natural, therefore, that 
so cardinal an event should have occupied the interested 
attention of each succeeding generation of believers. 
The purpose of the present discussion is twofold. Its 
primary aim will be to determine the precise nature and 
significance of our Lord’s wilderness experience as it 
stood related to Himself personally. Having done this, 
an effort will be made to ascertain its significance for the 
mission of our Lord, and for ourselves as the beneficiaries 
of that mission. To turn aside, however briefly, to con- 
sider any of the numerous and deeply interesting collat- 
eral questions raised by the Gospel records would only 
tend to divert attention from these main issues, and to 
consume the space necessary for their proper considera- 
tion. Such secondary questions, therefore, must, one 
and all, be summarily excluded from this discussion. _ 
What, then, was the nature, and what the purpose 
of our Lord’s wilderness experience as it stood related to 
Himself personally? It is obviously safe to say at once 
517 
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that the first step towards a correct answer to this ques- 
tion will be for us to study His experience in the light of 
that historical back-ground in the light of which our 
Lord Himself evidently interpreted it. That back- 
ground was the wilderness experience of Israel, as the 
same is interpreted in Deuteronomy 6-11. 

Clearly it is not an accident, nor merely a coincidence, 
that to each several suggestion of Satan our Lord makes 
reply in terms taken directly from these chapters. ‘Thus 
the words, “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,” 
are, as is well known, quoted from Deuteronomy 8:4. 
Similarly the words, “Thou shalt not put to the test the 
Lord thy God,” and the words, “Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve,” are cited 
from the 6th chapter of:this same book. Further, we 
cannot too carefully note that in citing these passages 
our Lord is not using Scripture in the superficial and 
purely mechanical fashion with which, alas, we are only 
too familiar. For Him the passages cited are not merely 
verbally apt and catchy phrases lending themselves to an 
ad captandum use. Such a mischievous and unworthy 
trifling with the Word of God is in His case unthinkable. 
His use of the solemn formula, “It is written,” is 
enough of itself to assure us that He regarded the words 
quoted as divinely designed to furnish guidance for one 
in the circumstances confronting Himself. But such 
interpretative application of Scripture, where it is not 
purely fanciful, and so forced and false, grounds itself, 
and can only ground itself in the existence of a true 
parallel between the case of those to whom the words 
were in the first instance addressed, and that of the 
person applying their teaching to his own case. The 
very fact, then, that our Lord cites these particular 
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passages is itself highly significant for a correct under- 
standing of the experience through which He was Him- 
self then passing. It puts us on notice that our Lord 
Himself saw a true parallel between Israel’s wilderness 
experience and His own. 

To be convinced of the reality of this parallel one 
has only to compare the language used by Moses with 
that used by the evangelists. Thus, expounding to Israel 
the significance of its wilderness experience, Moses says: 
“And thou shalt remember all the way which Jehovah 
thy God hath led thee these forty years in the wilderness, 
that he might humble thee, and so put thee to the test, 
and thus know what was in thine heart, whether thou 
wouldst keep his commandments or no” (Deut. 8:2). 
With this compare the statement of Matthew: “Then 
was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
put to the test of the devil.” Differences there are, no 
doubt, between the two cases, but these will be found to 
be immaterial. The striking thing is the essential parallel. 
And how striking that is! 

Passing by for the present certain other features 
common to the two cases, let us-notice the following: 
Like Israel, Jesus found Himself in the wilderness; 
like Israel also, He found Himself there neither, as we 
say, by accident nor by His own deliberate choice; like 
Israel, He had been led up into the wilderness by God; 
like Israel, He had been led there for a specific purpose; 
and, like Israel, the specific purpose for which our Lord 
had been led into the wilderness was that God might put 
Him to the test, might prove Him. Here we may pause. 
So far at least the parallel between the experience of 
Israel and that of our Lord is complete, and too obvious 
to admit of question. Accordingly we may say with 
confidence that, looked at in the large, our Lord’s wilder- 
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ness experience, like that of Israel before Him, was a 
divinely devised and supervised testing process. 

This, it should be observed, is not the usual way of 
conceiving the matter. Indeed, our own excellent Eng- 
lish version says: “Then was Jesus led up by the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted by the devil.” In 
ordinary speech no one says “tempt” when he means 
“test.” To “tempt” is to solicit to evil. But to “test” 
conveys no such idea. We may test a man’s courage, 
his judgment, his knowledge, his veracity, not only with- 
out any intention, but without any expectation of in- 
volving him in evil. Further, we may test in order not 
only to know, but to make known; not only in order to 
ascertain, but also to manifest the character, ideas, or 
point of view of the person tested. Israel was not led 
into the wilderness to be solicited to evil. We are certain 
of this not merely because God, as James teaches us, 
does not solicit to evil; not merely because, as Dr. Driver 
correctly says, the word describing the divine activity 
in Israel’s case is “a neutral word”; but because the 
record itself tells us the end aimed at in the whole trans- 
action. Speaking after the manner of men, that end 
was that God might know what was in Israel’s heart, or, 
dropping the anthropomorphism, that He might bring 
to manifestation Israel’s real attitude toward Himself. 
Accordingly, in Deuteronomy, our translators have ren- 
dered the Hebrew word nassah “to prove.” And so they 
should have rendered the word used by the evangelists in 
the case of our Lord. For it also is a neutral word. It 
contains in itself no implication of enticement to evil. 

Obviously in this instance our translators were in- 
fluenced by the part that Satan seemed to them to play 
in the transaction. Misled themselves as to this, their 
translation has had the effect of misleading others. As 
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much perhaps as any one thing the translation, “Then 
was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil,” is responsible for the fact that 
students of this incident in the life of our Lord have 
had their attention diverted from what is really central 
and essential in it, and focused upon what is at best but 
incidental; diverted from the true principal in the trans- 
action, namely, God Himself, and focused upon the 
activities and aims of His mere agent, that is Satan; 
diverted from the parallel between the experience of 
Jesus and that of Israel; and so ultimately diverted from 
the common end aimed at in both cases alike, and focused 
upon matters foreign to that end. The total result has 
been greatly to obscure the real significance of what 
occurred in the wilderness, to obscure its significance both 
for our Lord Himself and for us, the beneficiaries of 
His mission. 

If, then, we are rightly to construe the significance 
of our Lord’s experience, we must first of all recur to 
the point of view of Jesus Himself, and of the evan- 
gelists, and study it as primarily and essentially not a 
tempting of Jesus by Satan, but as a testing of Jesus 
by His Father. In effecting this testing Satan’s part 
was merely that of an instrument. He was, of course, 
no mere automaton, but a rational, self-motived, and so a 
responsible, instrument, but still merely an instrument. 
He had, assuredly, his own point of view and his own 
ends. And if it were necessary for us to regard these as 
determining factors in the transaction, we should have 
no option but to regard it as a temptation pure and 
simple. But both the parallel between our Lord’s ex- 
perience and that of Israel, and the explicit language 
of the evangelists, admonish us not to permit the part 
that Satan played and the ends that he had in view to 
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divert our minds from God’s part, and God’s ends in 
this memorable drama. It was the Spirit who led Jesus 
up into the wilderness.) And He led Him there “to 
prove” Him, as Israel of old had been proved. 

Such being the case, the question at once emerges, 
Prove Him as to what? Test Him as to what? To this 
question, with the case of Israel and the record of the 
evangelists to guide us, it ought not to be difficult to 
find the true answer. 

Israel, as we know from Deuteronomy 8:2, was 
tested as to what was in its heart. God’s message to 
Pharaoh by Moses, “Israel is my son, my first born,” 
must have run through the nation like flame over a field 
of dry grass. We hear the echo of it in Moses’ words: 
“And in the wilderness, where thou hast seen how that 
Jehovah thy God bare thee, as a man doth bear his son” 
(Deut. 1:31) ; and again: “And thou shalt consider in 
thy heart, that, as a man disciplineth his son, so Jehovah 
thy God disciplineth thee” (Deut. 8:5); and, finally, 
very plainly in the challenge: “Is he not thy father that 
hath possessed thee?” (Deut. 82:6). Nor in this con- 
nection can the language of Exodus 19:4-6 be over- 
looked: “Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, 
and how I bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought you 
unto myself. Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be mine 
own possession above all the peoples: for all the earth is 
mine: and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and 
a holy nation.” Passages like these, and Deuteronomy 
6:5-6: “Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. And 
these words, which I command thee this day, shall be 
upon thy heart”—TI say such passages as these and 
others like them constitute the natural back-ground of 
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Moses’ address in Deuteronomy 6-11, without which it 
cannot be understood. 

In the light furnished by the passages quoted we 
cannot fail to see that, when Moses speaks of Israel 
being tested as to what was in its heart, he means that 
Israel was tested as to its conception—its real, its true 
conception—of God’s relation to it, and its relation to 
God, tested as to its conception of what was involved 
for it in that relation, and as to its conception of what 
was fundamental in the relation, and basic to its very 
existence; and it was also tested as to its own actual inner 
attitude towards God, the genuineness and extent of its 
love for and its confidence in God. And the hinge of the 
test applied to Israel appears, when Moses adds: 
“Whether thou wouldst keep His commandments, or 
no.” It is the uniform doctrine of the Old Testament 
that, on the one hand, there is no real obedience, unless 
the service or the conduct is inspired by love, and, on 
the other, that obedience is at once the natural and in- 
evitable expression, and likewise the evidence and the 
measure, of love. And older than Milton is the truth 
which he nobly expressed in the memorable words, “They 
also serve who only stand and wait.” That is to say, obe- 
dience is a state of heart; it finds expression passively 
as well as actively. Its essence is submission to the will 
of another, submission springing not from mere self- 
interest, and still less from servile fear, but submission 
rooted in, and nourished, and fructified by rational love 
and confidence. 

Further, when Moses says: “And thou shalt consider 
in thy heart, that as a man disciplineth his son, so Jeho- 
vah thy God disciplineth thee,” we learn that this testing 
was designed to be not only evidential, bringing to mani- 
festation the conceptions and attitude of Israel’s heart, 
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but likewise educative. From it Israel was to learn God’s 
view as to what is basie to the existence of the filial rela- 
tion, was to learn what it is to love Jehovah its God with 
all its heart, and with all its soul, and with all its might. 
It was to learn that obedience has its passive as well as 
its active side, was to learn the extent to which a rational 
submission should, and could—I mean could rationally, 
go. Evidentially the test resulted in disclosing to Israel 
how far short it fell of realizing the ideal of the filial rela- 
tion. But Israel’s failure neither dimmed the educa- 
tional significance, nor diminished the educational value 
of its experience. 

Turning now to the record in the Gospels, we will 
find that, like Israel, our Lord was led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness that He might be tested as to His 
conception of the filial relation, and His possession of 
the filial spirit. This appears from the language of the 
record as to the sequence of events. The latter is signal- 
ized by the “Then” with which Matthew introduces his 
narrative of the testing of our Lord. Archbishop Trench 
is clearly right when he says that this word “is much more 
than a mere ‘then’ designating the succession of time: for 
it evidently denotes the divine order in which the events in 
. our Saviour’s life followed one another, and is intended 
to call our attention to this order” (Trench’s Studies in 
the Gospels, p. 4). That is to say, Matthew uses this 
word “then” for the express purpose of leading us to 
link togther in thought the events at the baptism and 
those of our Lord’s wilderness experience. But the out- 
standing events at the baptism were clearly two. One 
was the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus; the other was 
the voice from Heaven saying: “This is my son; my 
beloved in whom I am well pleased.” “Then,” says 
Matthew—that is, immediately upon the heels of this 
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statement—Then was Jesus led up into the wilderness 
to be put to the test by the devil.” If it is obyious that 
Matthew’s “then” was designed to direct attention to the 
fact that our Lord’s baptism with the Spirit was to pre- 
pare Him for the testing to which he was to be subjected 
in the wilderness, it is no less obvious that that testing 
related to the filial relation proclaimed at the baptism. 

If this view needed confirmation it would be fur- 
nished both by the language with which Satan introduces 
two out of three of his proposals, and even more so by 
the very nature of the proposals themselves. Satan’s, 
“Tf thou be the Son of God,” is clearly antiphonal to the 
words, “This is my Son; my beloved in whom I am well 
pleased.” Itis Satan’s, “We will see,” in response to the 
affirmation and challenge of the latter words. And when 
we come to consider the proposals introduced by these 
words, we shall find that each several proposal was de- 
signed to be, and was suited to be, a searching test of our 
Lord’s conception of sonship, and, of course, also of His 
possession of the spirit of sonship. The concrete form 
of the test was twice changed by Satan, but that which 
he was testing remained the same throughout. But per- 
haps the most conclusive evidence of the correctness of 
the view here presented, is furnished by our Lord’s 
answers to Satan’s proposals. Surely, as has already 
been said, it is no accident that these, one and all, were 
taken from Moses’s exposition of Israel’s wilderness ex- 
perience. This fact itself and particularly the apposite- 
ness of our Lord’s answers and their profound insight 
into the meaning of the passages that He cites—I refer, 
of course, to their meaning as used by Moses of Israel— 
make it perfectly plain that, prior to the appearance of 
Satan, He had been pondering deeply in His own heart 
Moses’ exposition of Israel’s wilderness experience, and 
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that He had recognized that the purpose of His own 
presence in the wilderness was that, like Israel, He might 
be put to the test as to what was in His heart, that is 
as to His conception of the basic elements in the filial 
relation and His actual possession of the filial spirit. 

The positions thus far attained are materially 
strengthened when we come to see that the parallel be- 
tween our Lord’s experience and that of Israel extends 
to the method of testing employed in the two cases. A 
comparison of the records will show that in all essential 
particulars such is the fact. Moses sums up the method 
employed in the case of Israel in a single highly signifi- 
cant word. “That he might humble thee,” says Moses, 
“and so test thee.” Israel, then, was tested by being 
humbled. To humble is something very different, both in 
purpose and in effect, from humiliating. If to be humble 
is to think “truly, and because truly, therefore lowlily, 
of ourselves,” then to humble one is to bring him into 
a position where his lowliness, to borrow Archbishop 
Trench’s word, will become so patent to him that, if he 
is disposed to think truly of himself, he will think lowlily 
of himself. So God humbled Israel. He brought them 
into positions suited to cause them to apprehend some- 
thing of the length and breadth and depth and height of 
that creaturely dependence and insufficiency to itself 
that passeth comprehension. 

There is no more crucial test of the filial spirit than 
the reaction of the human soul, when poignantly con- 
fronted with the concrete evidences of its dependence and 
its insufficiency to itself. To be in existence by the will 
of another, to be continued in existence at and through 
the will of another, and at every stage and in every mani- 
festation of one’s existence to be for the will of another 
—that for a free, rational, several spirit made in the like- 
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ness of God, in proportion as it is perceived and its 
significance fully grasped; is not only worm-wood and 
gall, but full of terror and torment, except not only as 
God is recognized in the plenitude of His perfections, 
but also as the creature is dominated by the filial spirit. 
Otherwise what would simply produce a wholesome 
humility, produces an overwhelming sense of humiliation 
issuing in alternate spasms of abjectness and fruitless 
rage. The parallel between the method employed in 
testing Israel and that employed in testing our Lord will 
come plainly to view in connection with our consideration 
of the first of the tests to which His conception of the 
filial relation and His possession of the filial spirit was 
subjected. 

That initial testing will stand out before our minds 
in true perspective only as it is viewed against the back- 
ground of the whole transaction of which it was a part. 
Our data for reconstructing this historical background 
are few. But upon that very account it is all the more im- 
portant that we avail ourselves of those we have. Mark’s 
summary of our Lord’s experience, though brief, is sug- 
gestive. Like Luke, he directs attention to the fact that 
the testing process extended through the entire period of 
forty days. What precisely was the nature of Satan’s 
activities, prior to those specifically mentioned, we do 
not know. Just as little have we any definite knowledge 
of what was passing in our Lord’s own breast. And yet 
Mark’s statement, “Straightway the Spirit driveth him 
forth into the wilderness,” gives at least some light touch- 
ing our Lord’s subjective state. For the strong word 
“driveth” seems clearly to indicate that, for whatever 
reason, our Lord did not enter upon His sojourn in the 
wilderness sua sponte, but on the contrary under a cer- 
tain constraint to which He yielded only because He 
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recognized its source. There is no room to question that 
the transition from the scene and atmosphere of the 
baptism to that of the wilderness, where He found Him- 
self alone with the wild beasts, raised in the mind of our 
Lord problems which, if they did not perplex and pain 
Him, at least caused Him seriously to ponder the signifi- 
cance of the situation in which He there found Him- 
self. How completely these problems preoccupied His 
thoughts is suggested by Matthew’s language: “And 
when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he after- 
ward hungered.”’ For a time, it seems, our Lord was 
so entirely engrossed with His own thoughts that the 
claims of nature went unnoticed. But finally the limit 
was reached, and nature’s demands were all the more 
imperious for having been so long ignored. “He after- 
ward hungered.” The meosis here is obvious. By 
means of it the evangelist notifies his readers how violent 
and clamorous were the pangs of hunger of which by 
this time our Lord had become vividly conscious. Under 
similar pangs Israel in the wilderness had despaired of 
life itself. 

With this intense craving for food began the crisis 
in our Lord’s experience. Satan appears upon the scene, 
and the testing, already in process, advances to a new 
stage. It now takes the form of a series of suggestions 
made by the Adversary. 

The character of Satan’s first proposal is determined 
by our Lord’s craving for, and extreme need of, food. 
“If Son-thou art of God,” says Satan, “speak that these 
stones become bread.” The echo here of the voice at the 
baptism is too distinct to be mistaken. The “If” with 
which Satan introduces his suggestion, while not wholly 
divested of its hypothetical force, approximates in mean- 
ing very closely to since, or seeing that—with just 
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the suggestion, perhaps, of the slightest shrug of the 
shoulders, or the merest flicker of a suave smile. It im- 
plies that tentatively the case may be assumed to be as it 
is alleged to be, but at the same time it quite clearly im- 
plies that, as things actually stand, its reality can be only 
tentatively assumed. Thus, while in form conceding the 
reality of our Lord’s unique filial relation to God, what 
is indirectly stressed is the poignant contrast, the bitter 
contradiction between all that is implied in such a rela- 
tion and the actual facts of the experience through which 
He is even then passing—driven into the wilderness, left 
there alone with the wild beasts, until now He is ready 
to perish for the barest necessities essential to the main- 
tenance of life itself. The emphasis imparted to the 
word vé¢ by its position, by stressing the unique char- 
acter and dignity of the filial relation in our Lord’s case, 
seems designed to infuse an added venom to Satan’s 
veiled challenge of the reality of that relation. Nor 
should the implications of the «=< be overlooked. As 
here used it connotes primarily the notions of rights, 
authority, prerogative. Whether these are accompanied 
also by the notion of power must be learned from the 
context. What is implied here is that the very notion of 
sonship is synonymous with rights, privileges, preroga- 
tives; and that least and most obvious among these would 
be the right to the sustenance necessary to preserve one 
from perishing from hunger. 

What Satan designed to suggest to our Lord was 
that the filial relation justified the assertion of the rights, 
the claiming of the privileges, the exercise of the pre- 
rogatives inherent in the relation; and not only so, but 
that the assertion of His rights, the claiming of His 
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tion, which His actual circumstances manifestly tended 
distinctly to discredit. The Son of God permitted to 
starve, or permitting Himself to starve! Who could be 
expected to believe it, when He has only to invoke the 
power of His temporarily forgetful Father, or to exer- 
cise the power with which, as Son, He is Himself sup- 
posed to be invested, and the very stones of the wilder- 
ness would be transformed into bread? Such were the 
implications of Satan’s formally courteous, and plausible 
proposal. Only those to whom our Lord’s true humanity 
is a mere form of words, empty of any real content, can 
fail to see how searching was the test to which our Lord’s 
conception of sonship and His possession of the filial 
spirit were thus subjected. Unquestionably the concep- 
tion of sonship underlying Satan’s proposal, and con- 
stituting its virus, has been the one that has always ap- 
pealed to the human heart, except as that heart has been 
renewed by the Holy Spirit. It was the conception, as 
we shall see, upon which Israel in the time of its testing 
made shipwreck. And I think that without irreverence 
we may say, that it was because, and only because, our 
Lord had been baptized with the Spirit and had Himself 
been made wise unto salvation by Moses’ exposition of 
Israel’s experience that He rejected it. He did-reject it. 

As His reason for rejecting it our Lord cites Deute- 
ronomy 8:3. “It is written,’ He says, “Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” The appositeness of these 
words, as a Scriptural reply to all the implications of 
Satan’s proposal appears only when we consider them 
in their original context. But when so considered they 
will be found to furnish a conclusive proof of the mis- 
chievous misconception of sonship which, as remarked 
above, constituted the real virus of that proposal. 
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Turning then to Deuteronomy, we find that the 
words cited by our Lord constitute Moses’ own summing 
up of one aspect of Israel’s wilderness experience, name- 
ly, of the humbling process by which God had tested 
Israel that He might know what was in its heart. In 
this third verse, Moses recalls a typical instance of the 
means employed by God in humbling Israel, that is to 
say, of causing Israel to think truly and therefore lowlily 
of itself in its relation to Him, of bringing them to a 
practical awareness of the nature and the extent of their 
dependence upon Him and also of the confidence and of 
the submission to which His character and their filial 
relation to Him entitled Him. “And he humbled thee,” 
says Moses, “by causing thee to hunger.” This means 
more, much more, than that He put Israel upon short 
rations, or even upon very short rations. It means, as 
we learn from Exodus 16:1 ff. that He left them without 
any rations, that He brought them face to face with the 
peril of actual starvation. Such specifically was His 
method of humbling them, that is of causing them to 
think truly, and therefore lowlily, of themselves; His 
method of bringing before them in a concrete and prac- 
tical form the absoluteness of their insufficiency to them- 
selves, and of their dependence upon Him. 

Such was the rigor, the extreme rigor, of the test by 
which God not only brought to manifestation the defects 
in Israel’s conception of the filial relation, and its lament- 
able deficiency in the filial spirit, but by which He sought 
to correct those defects, and to bring Israel to truer and 
worthier conceptions upon these vital matters. It was 
His method of teaching Israel that the confidence that 
confides only so long as it can understand and satisfac- 
torily explain to itself His dealings is in reality no con- 
fidence; that the only justification called for in the case 
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of His acts is the fact that they are His acts; and that 
the sufficient guarantee of the wisdom, the righteousness, 
and the goodness of His acts is likewise to be found in the 
fact that they are His acts; that, as there is no limit to 
the love and confidence of which He is worthy, so there 
is no limit to the loving, loyal, unquestioning obedience 
that He may rightfully demand and that His rational 
creatures may rationally accord Him; and that this obe- 
dience will include not only doing, but also suffering all 
His righteous will. 

This causing Israel to hunger, then, was God’s 
method of teaching Israel that the essence of sonship 
is not the rights, privileges, and prerogatives that un- 
questionably go with it, but rather a cordial acquiescence 
in the fundamental truth that as all things are from 
Him and through Him, so all things are for Him. That 
is to say, God was teaching Israel] that a cordial accept- 
ance of dependence upon Him, a loyal, loving, unques- 
tioning, open-eyed acceptance of and response to His 
will, whatever its manifestations, are, from the nature of 
the case, basic to the existence of the filial relation, and 
that they condition not only the exercise of all rights, 
privileges, and prerogatives attaching to the relation, but 
the very existence of those rights, privileges, and pre- 
rogatives, that is as filial rights, privileges, and preroga- 
tives. 

Such, then, was the pedagogical, as distinguished 
from the evidentiary purpose, of the test to which God 
subjected Israel, when He “caused them to hunger.” 
It was to make plain to them that sonship is unthinkable 
apart from the existence of two wills in perfect harmony, 
one of them supreme and regulative, the other subordi- 
nate and responsive—always subordinate and respon- 
sive, in every situation subordinate and responsive, at 
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whatever cost subordinate and responsive—its subordi- 
nation and responsiveness being rooted in a love and 
confidence rationally justified by the nature of their 
object. 

But God’s humbling of Israel did not stop with 
causing them to hunger. He humbled them also by 
coming to their relief and causing them to eat. “And 
he humbled thee,” says Moses, advancing with his ex- 
position of Israel’s wilderness experience, “by causing 
thee to eat manna, which thou knewest not, neither did 
thy fathers know; that he might make thee know that 
man doth not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of Jehovah doth man 
live.” Upon the opening words of this statement we 
need not tarry. The clue to its closing sentence is sug- 
gested by what we read in Exodus 16 concerning the 
directions with which God accompanied the giving of the 
manna, and Israel’s conduct and experience in connec- 
tion with the same. In the passage referred to we find 
that God expressly forbade Israel to hoard any of the 
manna. They were not even to carry over any part of 
that gathered one day to the next. And when, despite 
His prohibition, they did so, it was only to find that the 
manna thus hoarded over night had bred worms and 
become foul. Quite as expressly God commanded Israel 
on the sixth day to gather a double portion of the manna, 
warning them explicitly that there would be none on the 
Sabbath to gather. And when, again despite His com- 
mand, they did not do so, it was only to find themselves 
without food on the Sabbath. 

Thus did God humble Israel, not merely by bringing 
His dependability into sharp contrast with their lack of 
dependence upon Him, not merely by showing them 
that He was competent to cope with a situation that had 
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filled them with unbelieving despair, but by providing 
them with food, of such a kind, and under such conditions 
as were suited to stamp indelibly upon their minds the 
supreme truth that man doth not live by bread alone— 
not even when it is bread from heaven, not even when it 
lies to his very hand in boundless abundance—but that 
under any and all circumstances man’s only real and 
always sufficient recourse is unfailing dependence upon 
Himself, evidenced by obedience to every word by which 
He makes known His will. 

Thus it will be seen that, viewed in their original 
context, taken in their original and intended meaning, 
regarded as the summing up of Moses’ exposition of 
Israel’s wilderness experience, the words cited by our 
Lord, “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God shall man 
live,” constitute a complete reply to Satan’s proposal 
with all of its poisonous implications. Satan’s words 
imply that either between the existence, or, if not the 
existence, then certainly between the continuance, of the 
situation confronting our Lord and the fact of His son- 
ship there existed an obvious contradiction; either its 
existence or its continuance, or both, were incompatible 
with the rights, privileges, and prerogatives which con- 
stitute the very essence of the filial relation; either its 
existence involved a wilful invasion of our Lord’s rights, 
or its continuance involved upon His own part a fatuous 
indifference to the possession of them that was incredible. 

Whatever force this dilemma possesses is obviously 
derived from the conception of sonship upon which it is 
based. Upon the basis of Israel’s wilderness experience, 
our Lord in effect denies the correctness of the concep- 
tion of sonship upon which Satan’s dilemma rested. He 
does not of course deny that real and most precious 
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rights, privileges, and prerogatives attach to the filial 
relation. What He denies is that the situation then con- 
fronting Him, or any other situation created or per- 
mitted by His Father, did or could involve an invasion 
of His filial rights. . What He denies is that it would be 
consistent with the filial spirit for Him—on the pretext 
of merely claiming His own rights as Son—to make that 
situation, or any other that could arise, the occasion of 
directly or indirectly impeaching His Father’s wisdom, 
power or love, or of wresting from His Father the ini- 
tiative in terminating the situation. What He affirms 
is that there is absolutely no limit to the love and con- 
fidence of which His Father is worthy, and accord- 
ingly no limit to the open-eyed submission and unques- 
tioning obedience that may be yielded to the will of God 
by a free, several, rational spirit, made in the likeness 
of God, without derogating from its own intrinsic dig- 
nity, or imperiling any of its real interests. 

Here the writer is admonished that the limits of space 
assigned this paper require that it be brought to a close. 
He has succeeded, he trusts, in at least indicating to his 
readers what seems to him to be the nature of our Lord’s 
wilderness experience. In the large it may be described as 
a divinely devised testing process. More specifically it 
was a test of our Lord’s conception of the filial relation 
and of His possession of the filial spirit. These are the 
results thus far reached. 

Were we to follow the process through its second and 
third stages these results would not be altered but con- 
firmed. Further, with the whole case before us, we 
should see how comprehensive, how thorough, and how 
searching was the testing to which He was thus sub- 
jected. Would He set any limits to His love for and 
confidence in His Father? Would He presume upon the 
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love and faithfulness of His Father? Would He rec- 
ognize any intermediary between Himself and His 
Father as at least the proximate source of the honors, 
dignities, and good of whatever kind accruing to Him 
through sonship, or would He render an undivided 
homage to His Father as the source of them all? These 
were the issues in passing upon which He evidenced in 
a concrete way His conception of the filial relation, and 
His possession of the filial] spirit. 

The momentous nature of the issue upon which our 
Lord was thus put to the test and the significance of the 
test for His mission and for us who are the beneficiaries 
of that mission are matters that cannot now be entered 
upon. 

Co.tumsia, SoutH CAROLINA. 


NEOPLATONISM. AND CHRISTIANITY 
By E. G. Srmzer, Ph. D., of New York University 


INtRopuctory Notre. Many expositors of the history of the 
Christian church pay high tribute to this latter and last phase of 
classic speculation. They speak of its universal historical import 
(Steinhart); they make it a positive factor in the history of 
Christian theology (Harnack, Mitchell, Encycl. Brit. XI ed.); 
they cite Clement, Origen, Augustine, to prove their points. As 
if Christianity were merely or chiefly an academic process. It is 
true that Clement and Augustine did come out of an earlier man- 
hood deeply swayed by philosophy and kindred concerns. To 
dovetail some theory of Christianity into the most spiritual of the 
Greek systems appeared tempting to Clement (as we saw in a 
former study), who was a Platonist before he became a Christian. 
Still, if all of Plotinus and Porphyry, nay of Plato himself, had 
been annihilated, would the faith once delivered to the saints 
have been affected or modified in the slightest degree? We know 
what it was at its inception; has that groundwork been modified 
by excrescences of speculation from within or accretions from 
without? Neoplatonism may be defined as an attempt to resusci- 
tate Plato’ and to turn his fond flights of metaphysical vision (as 
in the Phaedrus) into a kind of dogma, which in a certain spiritual 
dignity and loftiness could challenge or surpass Christianity itself, 
while, mind you, preserving traditional and popular polytheism 
with supple accommodation and a refining allegorical exegesis. 
Neoplatonism in fact carried water on both shoulders here, at 
once satisfying an esoteric elite, and likewise accommodating itself 
to the pagan multitude. It never permitted itself to be put into 
a position to confess or to deny anything in a way which might 
have caused it discomfort or conflicts with pagan society or pagan 
state. Christianity, on the other hand, was then, and is always, 
reared on a Gospel of mighty facts, centering on a Saviour in 
whom human and divine natures were curiously united, through 
whom salvation both from sin and eternal death is to be gained— 


1As by Plutarch, and later, about 160 a. p., by Apuleius of Madaura; 
we note the claim that Plato was a son of Apollo and of the Attic woman 
Perictione—“Talis igitur ac de talibus Plato non solum heroum -virtutibus 
praestitit, verum etiam aequiparavit divum potestatibus. De Dogmate 
Platonis, I, 2. : 
537 
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a body of mighty consolation, though demanding that man recog- 
nize his essential sinfulness—attested, not by the consistency of 
metaphysical theses, but by His resurrection, and borne to all 
creatures by His witnessing disciples’ in the face of hatred, 
obloquy, scorn, torture, and death itself, a doctrine appealing 
equally to the loftiest intellect as well as to every humble and 
contrite heart. 


WE begin with the Platonist Celsus. ‘The period of 
time when Origen composed his rejoinder, about 246 
or 248 a.D., exhibits a vast accomplished diffusion of 
the fame of Jesus in that world, attested by Origen, 
a fame exceeding that of any one noted in secular 
history, and this in spite of the crucifixion. Why, if 
the cross was the end of all, why did not they “who 
had been deceived in advance” of the cross—why did 
not they leave His name and fame forever after the 
cross? We see at once that up to date destructive 
critics of these days are not much in advance of the 
earlier pagan philosophers who rejected the Gospel; 
such as this Celsus was. 

This Platonist (perhaps an Egyptian Greek) seems 
to have published his polemic against Christianity in 
the last years of Marcus Aurelius (178-180 «a.D.), 
when the danger from the Marcomanni on the upper 
Danube was uppermost among public concerns in 
the Empire. Long after the death of Celsus Origen 
(in 246 or 248) dedicated to his wealthy friend, the 
former Gnostic Ambrosius, his eight books “against 
Celsus,”’ whose work clearly was still reputed the most 
notable attack on Christianity, made by a Greek 
scholar who had actually condescended to examine 
the Gospels a little. Evidently, then, the current 


*Abtontats Luc. 1, 1. 
*Contra Celsum, I, 30. 
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popular ideas about the irksome religion were varied 
and often dissonant. Celsus chose as his title 4 T'rue 
Account. I shall but rarely cite from Origen’s re- 
joinders or analyses, which are indeed strong both on 
their Scriptural as well as on their dialectic side, and 
are, besides, sane, clear, patient, fair. 

In the first two books the Platonist has a Jew 
make the attacks. The mother of Jesus was cast forth 
as an adultress before his birth; working as a day 
laborer in Egypt He learned their magic arts there. 
He was, however, a wretched juggler. His own 
disciples (plural) betrayed Him. That He foreknew 
and foretold His sufferings, was a fiction of His 
followers. He would have escaped had He known 
the future. Against a divine being Judas would not 
have plotted—Celsus had read our Lord’s suffering 
in Gethsemane; Origen insists that this very thing 
attests the love of truth of the evangelists. The real 
Messiah, the Jew proceeds, was to prove a mighty 
world ruler. The Christians call the Son Logos, but 
He was a mere man, shamefully executed. Why did 
‘He not save Himself in the catastrophe of Golgotha? 
Why does He not now judge those who insult Him 
and His Father? Why should He be considered more 
divine than the magicians? Some Satan could con- 
trive such things. Mary Magdalene a witness of the 
resurrection? A woman half frantic.. We notice, 
then, that Celsus had consulted also St. John’s Gospel.’ 
Why was not the Risen One seen by all the world that 
had known Him before His suffering and death? Why 
did He not vanish from the cross? 

“Adnbng Adyog. 

‘TI dpotctpog, HU, 55. 


*John 20:11. 
™ontra Celsum, II, 11, 24, 35, 49, 63, 69. 
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But all this is merely a preliminary skirmish of the 
Platonist. To his vision both Christians and Jews are 
equally fools. The Christians, too, are breaking up 
into many sects, though united at first. Celsus pro- 
poses to match Jesus with Hercules, Aesculapius, 
Dionysos, as wonder-workers beneficent to mankind, 
and other supermen commended by the oracles of 
Greece. The worship extended to Hadrian’s concu- 
bine Antinous is as sound as that rendered by Chris- 
tians to Jesus. The Christians are able and eager to 
persuade the ignorant and common folk, slaves, women, 
and children, but not the thinking and cultured. 
Christians invite the sinners and the ignorant; how 
different from the initiations of the Greek mysteries! 
To think, that a divine being should have been sent 
for sinners, and not for the just! ' How odd, this 
preference for sinful men!’ Must God send a Saviour 
physically? How can God leave His own abode? 
Why did He get this notion only after so long a 
time? Celsus compares both Christians and Jews 
to bats, ants, frogs, worms, in some corner of a morass 
squabbling and contending. Are the Christians really 
the aim and end of the universe? 

Of Genesis, which Celsus outlines, he speaks with 
scorn. The Platonist and reader of the Timaeus 
stands revealed: “God [#.e., the Good God of the 
Ideal World] created nothing mortal” * * * the 
Soul indeed is the work of God, but the body is of 
a different order” (IV, 52). Evil is not from God, 
but bound up with Matter; man is by no means the 


*The time when the Gnostics flourished. 
"Téyv duaptwmAGy mpottunotg, LI, 64. 
*Contra Celsum, III, 10, 22, 36, 44, 59, 62; IV, 3 
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apex of creation. The books of the Jews and Chris- 
tians are plain stuff and fit for common folk only.” 
Celsus believes in mantic lore and manticism. Why 
do the Jews not worship the constellations? Are not 
these the sources of all our material blessings, sun, 
moon, stars being deities subsidiary to the Supreme 
God? Why did the Christians forsake the ancestral 
institutions of the Jews? All religions, being ethnical 
and institutional, are equally right—for their lands. 
The Christian sects’ bitterly calumniate each other. 
If you wish to learn of the primeval God, study the 
Seventh Epistle of Plato.“ That sage did not claim 
any divine revelation or sonship of God. The foolish 
Christians say: “Believe! or begone!’” 

Next Celsus descants on the descent or incarnation 
of souls, of the initiation into the Ophites, Mithras- 
cult, and its symbolism, which he compares with Christi- 
anity. ‘Throughout Celsus confounds Gnostics such 
as the Ophites with the orthodox Christians. Person- 
ally, Celsus confesses himself an agnostic onthe 
problem of Creation. Evolution had been taught by 
Democritus and others. As for God (the Neoplatonic 
one) he has not even any substance,” is not attainable 
by reason nor nameable.” Jesus really could not 
arise with His body. If God could send a spirit, 
why did He need incarnation through a woman’s womb 
for His messenger? The omniscient God then did 
not know that He was sending His Son among evil 
and sinful men. How can Christians rely on prophecy 


*Tdvatind, IV, 87. 

Here really are meant the church and the Gnostics. 
“Now held non-authentic. 

BOontra Celsum, IV, 33-48, 74, 88-97; V, 12, 34, 63; VI, 8. 
"Odata, VI, 64. 
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and still despise the Greek oracles? They prate of 
Heaven and resurrection because they learned some- 
thing of the Pythagorean doctrine of the soul’s ex- 
change of bodies which they misunderstood. The 
Christians really are a cowardly and body-loving race. 
You Christians reject as idols the other gods that are 
manifested, and Him who is more miserable than the 
real cult-figures themselves—a mere corpse—Him you 
revere, and seek a Father like unto Him (this per- 
haps, in Celsus, an echo of St. John’s Gospel 7:36). 
He cites the locus classicus, Plato, Timaeus 28, c.” 

As to God, Celsus next cites Plato, Republic, 
507-509. This is the revelation which you Christians 
should make your own. But if you are too stupid to 
do so, then at least hold your peace. Why not take 
Jonas or Daniel for a new Christ? For himself, 
Celsus rejects the divinity of the idols; but still the 
powers so represented are the wnder-gods holding their 
provinces from the supreme God,” who is really revered 
through them. This worship does not grieve or annoy 
Him to whom they all belong. The Christians are 
no genuine monotheists at all, because “they exces- 
sively worship” (ineppyoxedoverv) the mere servant and 
messenger of God, and call Him “Son of God’ One 
must pray to the daimones that they may be benign. 
Whenever the Christians eat, drink or breathe, they 
are the beneficiaries of certain sublunar powers or 
daimones; therefore, either leave the earth altogether, 
or render first fruits and offer prayers to the daimones, 
to whom terrestrial things are allotted. When the 
professing Christian is outlawed from sea and land, 
is imprisoned and crucified, why does not your “Son 


“Contra Celsum, VI, 21, 24-89, 81; VII, 3; $2. 
*Plato, Timaeus, 41 a. Of. the writer’s Testimonium Animae, p. 936. 
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of God” come to the aid of the sufferer? You scorn 
the cult figures; you would not dare to. do so to 
Hercules or Bacchus in person. Those men who pun- 
ished your God on Golgotha never suffered anything 
for it during the rest of their lives.” 

Celsus agrees with the belief in bliss and in retri- 
bution, but nothing bodily, the body being a penalty 
of the soul.” “If anyone bid you to bless the Sun or 
Athena with a fine paean, then you will seem the more 
to revere the great God, if you chant these too; for the 
reverence for God [7 %oce8é¢] passing through all 
becomes more perfect” (VIII, 66). We perceive 
how Platonism was used to buttress polytheism. “Be 
loyal to the emperor, mind you! If all would do what 
you do, he would be forlorn, and the world would 
become a prey to the barbarians” (VIII, 68)! “What 
has your God done for the Jews, who have no particle 
of soil of their own, nor altar—and as for you, you 
are skulking from persecution.” “If the present 
Roman emperor were to turn Christian and then be 
captured [by the barbarians] and the next, and then 
the next—then some government will arise, with sober 
sense and perceiving the drift of the times, which 
will destroy you Christians, root and branch [=2yvyevet], 
all of you, before it perishes itself” (VIII, 71). The 
Christians, then, we see, were held by this cultured 
Platonist to be disloyal at heart towards the Empire 
and to the princeps; how much more intense must have 
been the feelings of the masses and of the mobs, in 
Lyons, or Smyrna, or Antioch, or Milan! 


Contra Celsum, VII, 45; 53; 68; VIII, 2; 14; 24; 33. 

70p, cit., VIII, 53. 

2=VIII, 69. Clearly written about 177 a. p., when the persecu- 
tion of Marcus Aurelius was raging, especially at Lyons. Eusebius, V, 1: 
Karetetcavto quay Ovéctera Setrva nat Otdimosetovg ptGerc. Cf. 
Minucius Felix. 
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When I now take up Plotinus, I must limit myself 
in many ways. The data of his life prefixed to his 
works by his favorite disciple Porphyry (the Tyrian 
Malchus, so hellenized) have thence been transcribed 
into all the manuals of the history of philosophy. At 
28, in Alexandria, he began to study philosophy with 
Ammonius “Saccas,” a Platonist who had been a 
Christian. Eventually Plotinus came to Rome under 
Philippus Arabs in 244, being then forty years old. 
Later Gallienus and his Empress Salonina held him 
in high esteem. The gentle and unworldly man, in 
later life, planned even to establish in Campania a 
town to be called Platonopolis, and to reside there 
with his esoteric band. Nothing came of it. His great 
and constant aim, says his editor and disciple, was to 
assimilate, to unite himself, with the One who is never 
confounded with those things which issue from Him,” 
that Being, which was not only beyond this phenom- 
enal world, but also beyond all thought and con- 
ception, attainable but rarely, in a rapture of spiritual 
vision (&*ot¢01¢), an experience which came to this 
thinker but fowr times in his life. 

But here we must concentrate our attention on 
that part of his doctrine which pertains to religion or 
dominates the soul like a religion. He died in 270 a.p., 
aged sixty-six. NHarnack” has transcribed from Zeller 
the summarizing phrase, “Dynamic Pantheism”; 
we gain nothing by such condensing terms. One can- 
not fairly foist upon Plotinus the doctrine that -the 
One is the universe, because the world of material 
phenomena is ineffably inferior to the One, and Crea- 
tion to the Neoplatonist, as it was to Plato himself, 


TTT, 8, 9. 
“Britannica, XI ed., s. v. Neoplatonism. 
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was a sore problem, and this, too, while the universe 
is conceived as intelligent and the “World-soul” was 
inherited from Plato and Pythagoras. Nothing can 
emanate from the Deity as such. All virtues are 
assimilations to the standards which prevail there. 
The word here is constantly used by him of this life 
on earth, in the body, as different from there, viz., the 
world of ideas from which the soul descended and to 
which it is to return. Plato’s Phaedrus had a curious 
quasi-dogmatic palingenesis, as I suggested before.” 
The highest life of the soul is a kind of spiritual or 
metaphysical hermitage or withdrawal from this world, 
and so from men and action, in order to view the One 
(Ocwpsiv 70 “Ev), yiz., Plato’s Idea of the Good, from 
which issued the thinking mind, which alone is im- 
portant in man, which constitutes the real personality 
of each one. In this God, then, there are no limiting 
or defining categories (such as we require for our 
operations of judgment); everything there is power, 
and at the same time reality. But Plotinus’ god in 
his definition is baldly and discouragingly a negative 
and nebulous something, in an immensity of remote- 
ness. When one reads much in Plotinus, one becomes 
almost instinctively habituated to the vague and 
indefinite It, not He. 

One turns almost in a kind of spiritual despair 
to that concrete and definite Revelation (compared 
with which Platonism and its offspring, Plotinism, are 
but unanswered aspirations of the soul) in St. John 
14:8: “Philip saith unto him: Lord, show us the 
Father and it sufficeth us,” with the answer of Christ. 
The supreme One of Plotinus does not think; otherwise 


*Augustine, Contra Academicos, III, 15, of Plotinus: “Qui Platoni- 
‘cus philosophus ita Platonis similis iudicatus est, ut in hoc ille reviwisse 
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there would be a duality; Zt is no part, as already 
stated, of the whole. It eternally wills but itself, is 
formless, and still the measure of all things. This 
god is also a ubiquitous and still nowhere localized 
soul, whence the particular soul (1 ¥¢9%) came, and 
to which it returns. All things are dependent on god, 
thus he is the good of all. There was no creation in 
time, nor a gradual evolution from chaos. There is 
an all-pervasive sympathy (vor@0e.e) throughout the 
material universe, by virtue of which the earth has 
light for its eyes, air for its smell, water for its taste, 
nay it hears, and (by virtue of that general sympathy 
of Nature) heeds even prayers.” 

Plotinus, we see, reserves a place for the people’s 
polytheism. Many parts of Plotinus’ conception of 
God are really noteworthy in their loftiness, and we 
see why this last and most transcendental of the Greek 
systems of metaphysics arrested Christian thinkers. I 
must transcribe one locus classicus. Speaking of the 
nature of the Good, he says: “It is this, to which all 
things are attached [e717], and to which all ex- 
istence [tévta 74 6v7a] aspires, having it as a beginning 
[or principle, ¢ex7¥] and needing it; and It is without 
wants, sufficient unto itself, needing nothing, measure 
and limit of all things, giving out of itself mind and 
substance and soul and life, and, as concerns mind, 
activity” (Hnneades, I, 8, 2. Cf. St.Paul on the — 
Areopagus). 

It_remains that we make some survey of his stric- 
tures of the Gnostics, who at the time,’ even by pagan 
philosophers, were pretty clearly distinguished from 
“the Christians.” His treatise “against the Gnostics” 


*Enneades, VI, 7, 24; V, 5, 33 8, 7. 
Porphyry, Vita Plotini, 16. 
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is now found in E’nneades II, 9. He rebukes them 
for disparaging creation and the creator, though many 
evil or troublesome things were indeed in our own 
world. It was absurd to claim for our own souls 
immortality, and then to deny; such to the sun and the 
starry heaven and the wonderful order and wisdom 
of its orbits. It was presumptuous for the Gnosties 
to claim for themselves a future abode of bliss (the 
Pleroma) after death. Some of their doctrines were 
from Plato, but their own innovations were outside 
of truth. What better universe than this was there? 
Why not consider the stars gods? He further on 
insisted on the difference between the cult-figures (the 
agalmata) and the gods themselves, who looked down 
from above and could easily escape blame at the 
hands of men, and most of all “the Leader of this 
universe, the most blissful soul,” and hence also one 
should chant the gods of the intelligible world and 
above them all, the great king of the beings there, 
and particularly “in the multitude of the gods dis- 
playing his greatness: for not te contract into one, 
but to show divinity as of many, this is the function 
of those who know the power of God, when he, remain- 
ing who he is creates many who are, all of them, 
dependent wpon him [as under-gods, mediating to 
human needs] and who exist on account of him and 
from him.’ It is curious how polytheism is thus 
coupled with a kind of monotheism.” 

Oracles, too, are thus claimed to be divine. Do 
not arrogate to yourselves that you are children of 
God, -in some exclusive way, an idiotic conceit, as 


2*ZToc. cit., II, 9, 4; 9, 6; 9, 8; 9, 9. Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 41 a: “Ye 
gods of gods, whose creator I am and father of their achievements,” etc., 
etc. Cf. Testimonium Animae (1908), p. 236. 
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though a man were to imagine that he measured a 
thousand cubits, the others, five. (Quite like Celsus.) 
Do you fancy there is a special providence for you? 
In chapters 10-11 he distinctly refers to the Gnostic 
theosophy of Creation, Achamoth, ete. He sharply 
rejects their theory of evil. Was it then indeed before 
creation? They also claim that they can drive diseases 
from bodies by exorcism. All noble and fine things 
on earth are done away with by the pessimism of the 
Gnostics—what motive then or final aim have they 
for conduct? They neglect ethics, but there is no 
approach to God without virtue. 

Despising the universe, they also despise the gods 
in it.” It is wickedness to despise the gods, for if 
one loves the father, one must also love the children 
(the under-gods). Now the mundane and sublunar 
gods are under the general Providence. They (the 
Gnostics) censure the bodily habitation; we do not, 
but praise the skill of the Creator and look forward 
to the time when the soul shall be relieved and need 
no housing any further. They (the Gnostics) will 
call the meanest men brothers, while they refuse so to 
call the sun and stars, or the soul of the world, with 
insane mouth! The Christians proper, as distinct from 
the Gnostics, probably did not sufficiently attract 
Plotinus, as they had no philosophy in their doctrines. 
“The philosophy of Plotinus was the last and the 
boldest attempt of the Hellenic mind to solve the 
riddle of the world and existence,” but “he opened a 
wide door to enthusiasm and fanaticism” (Steinhart). 
As for his editor, biographer, and favorite disciple, 
Porphyry of Tyre (about 234-304 a.p.), he died about 
half a century before Augustine was born. His fifteen | 


*®Enneades, Il, 9, 16, 
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books “against the Christians” were much noted and 
drew a reply from Eusebius. They were burned in 
435 a.D. by a decree of Theodosius II. Augustine 
often cites him. 

The paganism of Porphyry (pupil of Longinus, 
and a deep student of Greek philosophy and an expert 
in Greek letters”)—his paganism is much more posi- 
tive than that of his master, as it was now still more 
in need of defense against the belief of the ever in- 
creasing Christians. One of his treatises dealt with 
the foremost thing in the actual popular religion, the 
cult-figures (7spt tv dyakydtov), It was natural, he 
said, that the original devisers should have formed 
them out of wood and stone. But he goes further: 
“The deity, kin to light, and living in an element of 
ethereal fire, but being invisible to our perception, con- 
nected with mortal life, inducted men by means of a 
radiant material such as crystal or Parian marble or 
ivory to the idea of his (the deity’s) light, and through 
gold to the conception of fire and of his own incor- 
ruptibility, because gold is not liable to being stained. 
Many also of black marble symbolized his invisibility, 
and they formed the gods with human shapes, because 
the deity is rational—and comely, because the beauty 
[inherent in the gods] is undefiled—and in different 
attitudes and ages, rest, pose, and garments, and some 
male and some female and virgins, and youths and 
married, to present their difference. Hence all white- 
ness they allotted to the heavenly gods, the sphere and 
all the spherical [symbols] also, and specifically so 
to the universe and to sun and moon, sometimes also 
to Fortune and Hope, and the circle and circular 
[symbols] to Time and to the orbits in heaven, * * * 


»V, Suidas, s. v. camer 
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and the segments of the circle to the phases of the 
moon, and pyramids and obelisks to the substance of 
Fire and therefore also to the Olympian gods; and as 
the cone to the sun, the cylinder to the earth, and to 
begetting and birth the phallus * * *.” 

We owe this important citation to Eusebius.” 
The reader will at once perceive that Neoplatonism 
with all its refining symbolism, was so far from 
antagonizing polytheism as to buttress and defend 
it, actually striving to connect the woana of idolatry 
with the One. We also discern, with startling clear- 
ness, why the Christians could not compromise with 
the Platonists, either of that or of the subsequent 
generations. Symbolism, in short, covered everything, 
explained everything, justified everything. It was 
essentially the same exegesis which, two hundred years 
before, Plutarch had applied to the Egyptian legends 
of Isis and Osiris. Hera is the lower air; Zeus the 
ether, which encircles and rules the universe; Leto 
(Anen) the symbol of the sublunar air, which has 
phases of light and darkness; Hestia and the hearth 
symbolize earth and domestic order. Similarly Rhea, 
Demeter, Koré, Pluto, Dionysos, Kerberus are 
explained. 

The founders of the Stoic school had been much 
occupied in dovetailing the traditional religion of the 
Greeks into their own cosmic pantheism by allegory of 
physical forces and phenomena. But Porphyry and 
his disciples now went further. They set out to blend, 
and thus to strengthen (as they hoped), not only many 
figures of the Hellenic Olympus, but even to advance 
into non-Greek religions and worship in quest of 
analogous and comparable figures and phases of 


*Praeparatio Hvangelica, III, 7. 
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ethnical cults. All are simply “the forces upon and 
around our earth.” A certain figure in this supple 
exegesis is Themis, and in another phase of the same 
force it is Rhea and, again, Demeter. Similarly, the 
moon is also Artemis Lochia (who assists in childbirth), 
Athena, Hekate, Selene; here there is an irresistible 
trend towards fusion, as though that meant consoli- 
dation of all the pagan ethnical religions into a mighty 
unit, confronting and defying the ever advancing tide 
of Christianity. Now there is preserved by Eusebius, 
from Porphyry’s work against Christianity, a curious 
paragraph which I must set down here: 

“But now they marvel, if after so many years the 
plague has seized the capital, when there is no longer 
any sojourn of Aesculapius and the other gods, for 
since Jesus is honored, no one became aware of any 
public benefaction on the part of the gods’ (Eusebius, 
foe ett V 51). 

The pagan gods are here then presented as angry 
at Christian worship. 

Porphyry was also an eager Pythagorean. He 
abstained from eating meat and wrote a life of 
Pythagoras, one of his ideals in the purification of 
the soul and in many rites thereto appertaining. 
Porphyry named the bodies which the soul of the sage 
of Samos had successively inhabited. There was also 
the close esoteric circle of adherents and a few miracles 
even, as when he appeared to friends at Metapontum 
and Tauromenium on the same day.” But I will 
: "H mept yqv Sdvaute, Eusebius, op. cit., III, 11. 

*Porphyry, Vita Pythagorae, 29. Even Mosheim in his day pointed out 
that the legends of Apollonius of Tyana arose out of the desire to counter- 
balance the miracles of Christ; cf. also B. L. Gildersleeve (Essays and 
Studies, 1890, p. 251): “The Gospel incorporated in the life of our 
Saviour may have provoked the antagonists of the Christian faith to set 


up the ideals of the Way and the Truth in the Life of this or that hero 
of pagan philosophy.” 
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best serve the general plan of these studies and also 
serve the enduring interests of my readers if I set 
down a number of data derived from his treatise on 
abstaining from meat (De Abstinentia). He urges 
that if we do that, we will greatly further the puri- 
fication of our souls, as well as the genuine vision of 
that which is (7 &), our ascent (to the world of Forms 
or Ideas), which after all (for a pupil of Plotinus) 
is the best life; besides we will thus eliminate or 


reduce the passions obstructing this; we will lay aside 


the inclination for mortality, through which the descent 
(our birth) occurred; all matter, all material things, 
are hostile to the soul. We must emancipate it from 
all concern for material pleasure or pain, from all 
that irrational matter in us which disturbs our soul- 
striving for that which is." We must free our souls 
from all passion for the other sex. Our conduct herein 
must be resolutely consistent. The body must be the 
organ of the soul, no more. And so living and striv- 
ing, why not emancipate our souls from desiring a 
superfluity of money, an abundance of slaves, elaborate 
furniture, no less than emancipate ourselves from many 
severe diseases and the need of physicians, and from 
the allurements of sexual indulgence? The average 
man, it is true, of the actual world, is deaf to this 
appeal. The wise worshiper, indeed, should limit him- 
self to the first fruits offered up “to the gods and to 
the Earth which produces the gods, for it [the earth] 
is the common hearthstone of both gods and men” 
(II, 82). Our highest duty is assimilation to God” 
and those about Him, and to be as unlike as possible 
to everyone who rejoices in mortal and material things. 
Mp, oit., I, 29 


Pp ’ . 
OF, Plato’s Phaedrus. 
*Cf. Plato’s Republic, X, 613, B. 
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Men should not only with clean feet enter temples set 
apart for gods, but also should be “clean in the 
temple of the Father, this world” (II, 46)." 

We meet here an undeniable elevation of spiritu- 
ality in the Neoplatonie cult and profession, but let 
us look also on the other side of the shield. We must 
honor the gods with first fruits from the specific 
spheres of their benefactions. As regards the cult- 
figures Porphyry with evident approbation cites an 
utterance of Aeschylus, that the oldest cult figures 
(the zoana), though of simple or rude workmanship, 
were deemed divine, while those of later and much 
more artistic fashioning “were indeed admired, but 
possessed less the reputation of a god.’”” Meat sacri- 
fices, however, made worship costly and, besides, 
brought in a veritable swarm of evils, as superstition, 
luxury, the assumption that “one could bribe [%%&6e] 
thereby the deity, and heal unrighteousness by sacri- 
fices” (loc. cit.). Of course, Porphyry adds, my 
appeal is only to the esoteric few, not to the general 
multitude, to the craftsmen of the trades, to those 
devoted to physical training, to the soldiers, sailors, 
orators, in a word, to those engaged in practical 
pursuits.” 

In setting forth to whom Porphyry would “sacri- 
fice,” he enumerates in order as follows: (1) To the 
God above all,” to whom nothing material may be 
offered, not even speech uttered when one is stained 
with soul-passion, whom we worship by pure silence 
and by pure thoughts about Him; (2) further one 


"De Abstinentia, I, 33, 41; 43; 47; 52; II, 43. 

s]T, 18. We observed this in Pausanias; cf. Under the Antonines, 
THE Brsuican Review, 1918. 

De Abstinentia, I, 12; 60; I, 27. 

“TO emt m&owv; Clement uses the term much, also Origen. 
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must worship His offspring, the intelligible gods; 
to these we may actually voice our gratitude for the 
conceptions which they have furnished us; so the 
Pythagoreans deified some of their canonic numbers 
by calling them Athena, Artemis, Apollo; (8) we 
must sacrifice to the physical universe, the fixed stars 
and planets, to sun and moon, their leaders; we may 
kindle fire for them, without any meat offering, how- 
ever; (4) to the good and the evil daimones, as 
Porphyry called them without distinction.” Many 
of them will inflict injury if angered,” if the usual 
cult is withheld from them, and again they might 
benefit those who would strive to render them benign 
by prayers and sacrifices. They are in the sublunar 
sphere of the world, and there they have to do with 
animals, crops, rain showers, winds, calms at sea, 
temperatures, and seasons. Some of them convey 
messages, such as prayers, from men to gods, and 
oracles from gods to men. Sometimes they appear 
to men. ‘Their souls last long, but are not eternal. 
The evil daimones strive always to inflict every sort 
of evil upon mankind, such as violent death or other 
sudden disaster. It is these who cause on earth 
plagues, earthquakes, drouths, and at the same time 
try to persuade men that the beneficent gods cause 
these things. They also fill the multitude with noxious 
or foolish passions for power, wealth or pleasure, and 
other deceptive notions, from which arise revolutions 
and wars.” 


Turn we now to Iamblichus. A native of Coele- 


“I. e., of the good or evil ones. The term occurs some forty times in 
Plato’s works. 

“Celsus has exactly the same notion. 

“Op. cit., II, 34; 37; 38; 39-40. 
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syria’ and pupil of Porphyry, he brings us up to and 
into the times of Constantine, under whom he died 
333 4D. His religion, or religious philosophy, 
stretched out its tentacles to Babylon and Egypt. 
He was extolled by the Emperor Julian a “Saviour” 
(at least a kind of academic one) of Hellenism— 
let us say of classic Paganism—who sought to gain 
a harmony out of a multitude of strings. The descent 
from Plotinus to Iamblichus is strongly marked or 
striking, for it is a descent from lofty metaphysics 
to theurgy and related superstitions. ' It is curious 
that like his teacher, Porphyry, he too wrote on cult- 
figures” (net ayakudsov), He tried to show that the 
idols were filled with the presence of the gods whom 
they represented, and that this divine immanence was 
possessed not only by the extremely ancient ones, 
called “fallen from heaven,” but also by those wrought 
with grace and skill in well attested times by definite 
masters. 

Iamblichus does not seem to have shrunk even 
from the extremest asseverations in his life-long en- 
deavor to prop idolatry by specious theory. His 
ideal was “such a knowledge through which we shall 
not disbelieve any statement handed down concern- 
ing the gods,” that is to say, to maintain the tradi- 
tional polytheism and keep a hold on the entire range 
of Hellenic mythology. Through him, as Zeller puts 
it, “for the first time [sic] Neoplatonism entirely 
entered the service of religion, and from a philosoph- 
ical was turned into a theological doctrine.” The 
gods rule, the daimones serve them. ‘True theurgy 


“Suidas, s. v. 
*Photius, 215. ea higene F 
“Atoneth. Cf Acts 19:35, and Euripides, Iphigenia Taurica, 977. 
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has no concern with evil daimones. Men influence 
the gods, not by cogitation and lofty notions about 
them, “but the divine will is stirred into action by the 
divine agreements themselves.” Sacrifices are de- 
termined by the question whether the god involved 
belongs to the material or immaterial class. ‘There 
is a craft of proper sacrificing which the priests must 
command. Most men must operate with material 
sacrifices as their souls are not sufficiently purified 
and elevated for the other. 

That ill balanced, impetuous, and precocious 
genius, the young Emperor Julian, rated Iamblichus” 
quite as high as “the great Plato” himself—Iamblichus, 
who (by his works) initiated the apostate into this 
theurgical lore. Elsewhere” that Emperor says that, 
after the gods, he loved and admired lamblichus 
equally with Plato and Aristotle. Porphyry began, 
and Jamblichus carried forward the blending and 
fusion of the gods, leaping over the ancient bars of 
ethnical separateness and seeking and finding data 
for his T'heocrasia in many other nations of the pagan 
world. Jamblichus, as far as we can see, himself 
coined this very term” and introduced it into Greek 
speech. Thus he found that priests in Cyprus fused 
Zeus, Hades, the Sun, and Sarapis. A specific power 
of one and the same god is Apollo, whether mantic, 
or leader of the Muses or father of Asclepios “whom 
he had with himself before the world.” 


“De Mysteriis Aegyptiacis, II, 11, p. 96. Parthey: T% 3° Os HVPLOS 
éystpovta thy Oetav Oédnow abta ta Oeia ote cuvOrywata. I. ¢., the 
higher and lower gods have a certain compact, a league of forces, as to 
what they will heed, 

*Orationes, IV, p. 146 A. 

“Orationes, VII, 917 B. 

“@coxpacta, in his Vita Pythagoras. 

"As though a parody on St. John, Julian, Orationes, IV, p. 144 C. 
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Nore. It is, we said, worthy of note, how classical Pagan- 
ism sought self-preservation by giving a new life to the most 
spiritual form recorded in the history of Greek thought, fusing it 
at the same time with the idolatry practiced by the multitude. 
How did Plato gain his immortal and preéxistent Forms? How 
did the greatest of ancient critics, Plato’s own pupil, Aristotle, 
explain the process? Here, too, were included the One, the 
Good, the origin of souls, their descent, ascent, etc., etc. Sense- 
perception, Plato claimed, does present a series or body of 
phenomena which are ever changing and evanescent, and so afford 
no genuine knowledge or truth to the searching mind. Truth, 
therefore, Plato held, must be sought in general abstractions 
gained by a purely mental process. These Forms of truth, or 
Ideas, as Aristotle” puts it, were or existed apart and distinct 
from the data or recurrent life of this our phenomenal world and 
its concrete instances. Socrates, the teacher of Plato, started 
this trend in the young Plato through his definitions, but Socrates, 
while claiming verity for them, did not give to these concepts 
gained by induction, any separate entity or existence. And, as 
Aristotle adds, Socrates was right in this. It is this separation 
of the general from the individual and concrete, which led Plato 
to his Ideas, in which the keen and sober Stagirite saw but a 
mere duplication of our world and its phenomena. How about 
the basic elements of things? Do eternal Forms also have 
elements? Plato had claimed that only through general or com- 
prehensive abstraction or cogitative process could the soul of man 
ascend to those eternal Forms. And so the body, Plato taught, 
is a mere burden and a danger,” and foolish are the souls for 
returning into bodies at all. Our highest happiness in the body 
is to be reminded of the eternal world of the Fair and Good, 
reminded of all such and similar Substances by the kindred 
phenomena of our sense-world,” and that our soul was engaged 
in that felicity of contemplation before we were born and our 
souls descended from there. Through death, then, the soul, 
relieved from the burden of its body and resuming its autonomy, 
regained its essential function, viz., the happiness of contempla- 
tion and insight, the unhampered enjoyment of its intrinsic 

®Metaphysics M., chap. 9, p. 1086a, 35—1086b. 


Republic, X, 621a. 
“Phaedo, 76. 
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powers.” And therefore the highest ideal of this earthly life too 
was flight from this world (a world of mere sense and seeming), 
and the assimilation to God, i. e¢., in attaining a high degree of 
contemplation. All this, however, to be for an elite of higher 
minds; the Platonic system (somewhat like the Transcendentalism 
of Brook Farm near Boston) never was meant to be a Gospel for 
the poor or the many. As for the actual worship of gods, Plato” 
freely recognized that it was largely a matter of public 
regulation in the various states; these gods of political tradition 
not merely may, but should, be defended and their worship main- 
tained; they are, in a way, the creatures of Law. Now the 
primary Soul (or Life) moves (or creates) all organic things out 
of mere matter; it directs also the wonderful order of the celestial 
orbits and the forces moving the Sun (in the same way in which 
our soul moves our body) we must call “gods.” The Earth too 
is called a deity.” Thus the metaphysician maintained a safe 
regard for the popular religion.” Was it mere prudent accommo- 
dation? Had Plato, for himself, cast aside the polytheism of the 
Hellenic world? Zeller thinks he had; Grote thinks not, and 
refers to the “prayers to the gods, to whom we sacrifice on each 
occasion” (Leges, VII, 801 a), only we must not ask evil things 
of them. Plato (very properly) intimates that ‘“‘the poets” had 
too much to do with shaping and settling the popular ideas about 
religion. He was well aware that youth accepted the myths 
literally, without any refining allegory. He speaks of “‘all the 
gods” as the greatest of guardians, and he lays down a threefold 
thesis: “I, They are; II, they are concerned for men; III, it is 
impossible to gain their support against righteousness” (loc. cit., 
B). The impious (clearly those who deny the gods of the com- 
monwealth) shall be brought to trial “in accordance with the 
laws”; if any governmental power neglects this, it shall itself be 
tried for impiety. Plato further recognizes the traditional grades 
of god, daimon, heros, and the grades or forms of worship suit- 
able foreach are set forth in this order: (1) The Olympian 


Op. cit., 64 (sqq.). 
*Leges, X, 889 E sq. Celsus entertained kindred ideas. 
"Leges, X, 899 b. 
STimaeus, 40 b. 
Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, 3d ed., II, 1, p. 790. - 
— ee X, 907 a; 907 E; VII, 818 c; Republic, IV, 427 c; Leges, 
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gods and those which hold the (given) commonwealth; the gods 
of the Lower World; (2) the daimones (spirits); (3) the heroes, 
or super-men; (4) the private establishments (t8pduata i8ia) of 
paternal gods enacted in ritual in consonance with law; (5) the 
living parents. This, then, for the multitude and for the citizens 
at large, and it was supremely easy in any Greek community even 
for a “sage” to maintain his conformity with the current anni- 
versaries of his state, anniversaries which had a bearing on the 
history and reputed origin and annals of the given commonwealth 
—but no concern whatever with sin or death or eternity or any 
absolute moral law. But apart from these institutional rites of 
tradition, there was Plato’s personal and esoteric aspiration for 
the world of the Eternal Forms and his metaphysically constructed 
Heaven. As a matter of fact, in the dialogues of Plato the singu- 
lar God greatly outnumbers the plural gods. A few statements 
concerning the former should in fairness be cited before we close 
this study. Evil of necessity has its sphere on earth among men. 
Therefore we must attempt to flee from here thither (the Leitmotiv 
of much of Plotinus) as quickly as possible. This is done through 
assimilation with God as far as possible, that is, by becoming 
righteous and holy, coupled with understanding.” After rejecting 
as morally offensive many of the Homeric legends of gods, he 
demands that poets, whether of epic or tragedy, endow God with 
moral perfection and as a Being not responsible for evils. We 
may observe that in his discourse he readily substitutes for God 
the term the Good (i. e., the abstract neuter 70 ¢ya#év) and again 
varies this with God, by a parity of nomenclature.” In the 
esoteric cult and the ecstatic flights of the Neoplatonists it was 
particularly the Phaedrus of Plato (especially from 245 c) which 
held a dogmatic, nay oracular, honor. The Soul (or Life) is 
eternally preéxistent, because ever-moved without mechanical or 
material cause, and so must be uncreated and likewise imperish- 
able in all future time. Its form as for man is compared by the 
Attic metaphysician to a charioteer and pair of steeds (really 
Intelligence ruling Will and Appetite). The incarnation of a 
soul is really a kind of fall, descent or humiliation, but by striving 
to recall its original home the soul begins to assume a feathering 


*Theaetetus, 176 a-b. 
Republic, II, 379 A, sqq. 
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and yearns to fly back thither to that abode of bliss, where 
“Zeus” led the choir of the Blessed and where the metaphysical 
aspirations of our handicapped and hampered intelligence are 
changed to a reality of vision and to the felicity of perfect insight. 

The Gospel, on the other hand, is all-comprehensive and 
offered to all, not only to a little esoteric band metaphysically 
trained. The Gospel appeals to and deals with the actual sinful- 
ness of all mankind and the soul’s craving for redemption. Noth- 
ing, I dare say, has ever been gained for Christianity by any 
support of any philosophical speculation or sect; and this is the 
deeper reason why its mundane appearance must ever be that of 
an ecclesia militans. St. John’s Gospel is particularly that one 
in which its own higher spiritual significance is curiously blended 
with the glowing words of actual concrete reminiscence of that 
disciple whom Jesus loved, and who, while he was a nephew of 
Mary, declined to place his own name in juxtaposition to that 
of the Incarnate Word. The single parable of the Prodigal Son, 
if only man’s eyes are opened to his spiritual self, is both a 
surpassing revelation and consolation, compared with which all 
the dithyrambic flights in Plato’s myths are what to a famishing 
wanderer is some splendid baronial hall hung with arras, figures 
to look at, and no more. 


New Yorx. 


THE GERMAN HIGHER LIFE MOVEMENT IN 
ITS CHIEF EXPONENT 


By PROFEsSOR BENJAMIN B. WaRFIELD, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
IER 


In the former portion’ of this article it has been pointed 
out that the task which Jellinghaus set himself was, 
essentially, to adjust the Higher Life doctrine which 
he had received from Pearsall Smith to his own funda- 
mental thinking, which ran on the lines of the so-called 
“mediating theology.”’ We have seen that the primary 
effect was to destroy, in principle, the notion of the 
“second blessing,” which formed the pivot of Smith’s 
teaching; and that a semblance of this doctrine was 
preserved only in the interests of the idea of immediate 
sanctification by faith, which Jellinghaus found it 
necessary in one way or another to maintain. 

It is quite true that his doctrine of the nature of the 
immediate sanctification, which we receive by faith 
alone, has itself also suffered somewhat from his en- 
deavor to give it a form which may at least seem to be 
tolerable, in the face alike of intractable Scriptures and 
plain facts. He is very careful, for example, not to lift 
the idea of sanctification—of the “‘perfection”’ which he 
supposes is received immediately by faith—too high. 
In endeavoring to define it moderately he sometimes 
no doubt employs language of it, which, if taken strictly, 
would lead us nowhither. For instance, at one place 
he says: 

The Christian should and can become pure and remain pure 
from all sins and all impurity of a kind [welche geeignet ist] to 
interrupt his inner communion with God and his peace with 
Jesus (p. 621).? 


1 See THE BisiicaL REviEw for July, 1919, p. 376. 
2 Das vollige, gegenwartige Heil durch Christum, ed. 4, p. 621. Unless 
otherwise indicated, all quotations with page numbers are from this work. 
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Of course there is no sin of conduct and no sinfulness of 
disposition, of whatever sort, kind or degree, the proper 
effect of which is not to interrupt our communion with 
God and our peace with Jesus. If it does not actually 
interrupt our communion with God and our peace with 
Jesus, that can only be because our communion with 
God and our peace with Jesus have their ground not in 
our own holiness, but in Christ Himself—rest, in ac- 
cordance with 1 John 2, on what Jesus has done for us 
and is doing in us, and not on any works or attainments 
of our own. The effect of Jellinghaus’ statement is to 
declare that there are some sins which God will tolerate 
in His children and some which He will not. This 
seems to reintroduce the exploded distinction between 
mortal and venial sins, and appears to license Christians 
to commit a certain class of sins. In order to learn 
what degree of sinfulness God tolerates in His children, 
that is to say, what is the quality of their “perfection,” 
however, we must go elsewhere. 

We are as little advanced in our understanding of the 
matter when a “perfect”? Christian is defined as “a 
Christian to whom God’s word ascribes a pure heart 
and holiness.”* For, as Jellinghaus himself reminds us, 
God’s Word ascribes a pure heart and holiness to all 
Christians indifferently. They are all addressed as 
“saints” and spoken of as “sanctified in Christ Jesus.” 
A “saint” in Scripture is not an eminent believer—a 
twofold believer, a believer who has believed twice— 
but any believer at all. This is reinforced by the fact 
that the Bible seldom addresses or speaks of believers as 
“sinners,” as we have grown accustomed to do.‘ Ac- 

3 E.g. p. 640. 
*P. 601. The exceptions are such as in 1 Tim. 1:15, where Paul speaks 


of himself as the “chief” of sinners—referring, Jellinghaus alleges, solely to hi 
past; and Jas, 4:8 and 5:20, which certainly refer to the ptesents . 
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cordingly Jellinghaus has a certain unwillingness to use 


the word “perfection” only of a higher class among 
Christians. 


All Christians from their regeneration onward can be perfect 
in their kind, and it therefore creates confusion when a last, 
highest, concluding stage of perfection is so spoken of (p. 705). 

The word means what we now designate by the expressions 
“entirely Christian,” “rightly Christian,” “rightly standing,” 
“decisive Christian,” “truly Christian.” As we speak without 
hesitation of complete, true, decisive, rightly standing Chris- 
tians, we need not hesitate to say, according to the Bible, that 
Christians can and ought to be “perfect”? (p. 707). 


He is not denying here that there are “stages”’ of Chris- 
tian attainment or that there is such a thing as the 
“second blessing.”’ He is only arguing that “perfec- 
tion’ is not a word to be frightened at, and that all 
Christians may and ought to be “perfect.” He wishes, 
however, to be discreet in the use of language and in the 
definition of conditions. And therefore he says: 


It is thoroughly Biblical to say that Christians ought and 
can be perfect, entire, holy, sanctified, and unblamable. But it 
does not at all follow that, according to the Bible, we may speak 
of entire sanctification, perfect holiness, complete sanctity. By 
uniting these words into one notion an entirely new sense arises, 
which does not lie in the separate words. I can call a king “a 
complete king,” and ‘a wise king,” and “a righteous king” 
without intending to maintain that the king is “altogether wise” 
and “wholly righteous.” Similarly I can, according to the Bible, 
say of Christians, that they are entire, perfect, holy, pure and 
unblamable. But I cannot on that account appeal to the Bible 
when I speak of “perfect holiness” and “entire sanctification,” 
and “complete purity” (p. 709). 


Again, and more to our point: 


It is said of Christians in the Bible that they should and can 
be perfect, but it is not declared of the holiness or the purity of 
Christians that it is perfect and unsurpassable. We are not 
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justified, then, according to the Bible in speaking of “complete 
sanctification” and “perfect holiness” with respect to Christians 
sanctified in the higher sense, as, after the example of Charles 
Wesley, many otherwise excellent theologians in England and 
America do. The Bible declares plainly that “holiness” and 
“perfection” belong to the complete or rightly standing Christian, 
this side of the grave. But that does not give us the right to 
speak of perfect holiness or even only of complete sanctification. 
This is to go beyond the Biblical modes of expression (p. 709). 
He is speaking here of those who have received the 
“second blessing.” They are “perfect,” but the notion 
of “perfection” must not be pressed too far. That is all 
that we learn from this discussion. 

When we come to inquire what the condition thus 
called “‘perfection”’ precisely is, we are not left, however, 
without some very extended descriptions of it. It lies 
in the nature of the case that these should be introduced 
in connection with discussions of the relation of Chris- 
tians to sin. There is a section, for example, on the 
“necessary marks of regeneration, justification, con- 
version, and the state of grace.’* The chief of these 
marks is found not in faith but in a holy life. We read, 
however, in exposition of this holy life such statements 
as the following: ; 

The most important mark of regeneration for the Christian 
himself and also for outsiders is decisive renunciation of all and 
every conscious sin (p. 327). 

Whoever of set purpose and wilfully commits sin and yet 
would fain be in favor with God wretchedly deceives himself in 
contradiction to God’s clear word. 

All commission of wilful sin is avoidable; the power to 
avoid it comes with faith. 

He who is regenerated and depends on Christ in faith, has 
also not merely the “good will’ to desert sin, but also in Christ 
the power to avoid all plain, gross sin. The true Christian has 


5 P, 325ff. 
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the will to be obedient to Christ and also is obedient to Him; 
Paul therefore often designates the whole of Christianity as the 
obedience of faith. For there is no faith and no surrender of 
faith in Christ without obedience of faith. We must certainly 
have some doubts with respect to all those Christians who of 
course wish to be obedient in general but say in some particular 
matters, in opposition to God’s will, “I cannot do that,” or “God 
cannot demand that sacrifice of me.” 


It surely needs no argument to prove that defiant 
sinning is inconsistent with a Christian profession. 
That there are some sins which may be committed by a 
Christian, however, without forfeiture of his status as a 
Christian, does not seem to be denied. It is indeed 
already allowed, when what is said is that ‘‘conscious”’ 
sinning—naturally at once corrected into ‘“‘premeditated 
and wilful” sinning, which, by the way, is not at all the 
same thing—cannot be thought of in a Christian’s case. 

A distinction is intimated here. And this distinc- 
tion is pursued. We read: 

Many now have maintained that a regenerated man must 
necessarily be free also from the sins of weakness and of thought- 
lessness, and from the inner stains that arise from the sinful 
passions of hate, jealousy, covetousness, timidity, lewdness, 
frivolity and pride (p. 329). 

This is not the contention which Jellinghaus himself 
makes. He says: 

Assuredly this is the aim and privilege of the regenerated 
man—that he should have victory over these things too. 

But [he is constrained to add] it contradicts a whole multi- 
tude of Bible passages and also Christian experience when this 
is set forth as a necessary mark of life from God and of living 
= same John [he says, that is, the same John who seems to 
say that a Christian does not sin at all] says in I John 2: 2, “If 


any man sin we have an advocate with the Father.” Paul says, 
in the same passage in which he asserts as unconditioned fact 
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“that those who do such things (that is, live in conscious sin) 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” of the weak condition of 
many Galatians (Gal. 5: 15-24), “For the flesh lusteth against 
the Spirit and the Spirit against the flesh: these are contrary one 
to the other, that ye do not what ye wish.” 


If there are sins, then, which a Christian cannot commit, 
there are others which he may possibly commit, and we 
must not deceive ourselves or judge others harshly in 
this matter. 

That this distinction between conscious, intentional sins 
which are committed and not resisted, and unconscious sins and 
sins of weakness which are hated and resisted, and by which men 
are overtaken, is often not kept clearly in mind is true. It is 
important, however, that this distinction should always be made, 
in order that souls may not deceive themselves, and brethren 
may not be rashly and unjustly judged. 


But the warning is added: 


Let every Christian bear well in mind that so soon as he no 
longer hates, repents, resists his sins of weakness and steadily 
more and more conquers them in Christ, they become to him 
condemning sins of wickedness. 

Much the same ground is gone over again later in 
the volume,when the topic of “the victory over sin”’ is 
formally taken up. A beginning is made here with a 
survey of “‘the several senses of the word ‘sin’.”” The 
word is used first, we are told, in the sense of ‘‘con- 
scious, intentional transgression of God’s command- 
ment, or of conscious sins with malice.” Sin in this 
sense, we are told, is “wholly incompatible with Chris- 
tian faith and a state of grace;” ‘“‘a man who commits 
such a sin either never has been a believing Christian or 
has fallen out of the state of grace.’’’ Such a statement 
is, of course, wholly without warrant, and we are not 


6p. 600ff. 
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surprised to find Jellinghaus at once addressing himself 
to mitigating it. He says, among other things, that 
the Bible does not permit us to brand as “‘a conscious 
sin in the full sense, every sin with reference to which 
the man has some feeling that he is doing wrong”—and 
instances Peter’s denial as an example in point! It 
emerges then, after all, that “conscious” sins are not 
absolutely incompatible with a state of grace, and we 
are glad to read a few pages farther on a wise warning 
against making too much of the element of clear con- 
sciousness in sinning: 


Accordingly it would be very dangerous to take the notion of 
sin too narrowly and to make the Christian consciousness and the 
conscience the sole judge of the sinfulness or rightness of con- 
duct: it would be decisively contrary to true humility and self- 
knowledge should we deny that God sees badness and evil in us 
and our actions (I Cor. 4: 4, Luke 12: 47, the fifth and sixth 
petitions of the Lord’s prayer, Matt. 6:12-15), which we do not 
see. Most “unconscious sins” can be traced back to our original 
sin, inasmuch as the human power of discrimination with refer- 
ence to God’s will and between good and evil is much weakened 
by it; a man finds himself prone to evil. Other unconscious sins 
are the result of a “little faith” which is displeasing to God. 
We must therefore humble ourselves and ask God’s forgiveness 
for these our hidden faults and offences also. It is often, too, 
previous indifference, lukewarmness, failure in love which is 
responsible for a Christian’s doing something, without noting it, 
that is sinful. Therefore the Roman Catholic maxim, Invinci- 
bilis ignorantia excusat a toto (invincible ignorance completely 
excuses) is not altogether true. It is a more important and a 
truer evangelical maxim that we are to find sin not merely in 
individual evil deeds, but in the evil dispositions of the heart. 
He who sees sin only in individual deeds, falls easily into work- 
righteousness and self-deception (p. 609). 


Nevertheless the distinction between ‘“‘conscious”’ 
and “unconscious” sins is so far clung to as that, 
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whereas conscious sinning is pronounced incompatible 
with Christian faith, it is allowed that no Christian can 
be free from unconscious sinning while here on earth. 

For [it is explained] so long as the Christian is not perfectly 
pure and good in his own nature and is not omniscient, he will 
fall into error and will, with the best intention, through error 
act wrongly (p. 610). 


Nor is this all that is to be said. There is another 
category of sin still to be reckoned with. We read 
further: 

If we should understand, however, still more broadly by sin, 
“lack of conformity with the perfect holiness and purity of God,” 
it is clear that the Christian can never be without sin in this 
world—yes, that all that he does, even though he does it out of a 
pure heart and a hearty love to God and man, would be sin or 
infected with sin. 


On this statement we must pause a moment, for it is 
a very remarkable statement—in the sense which 
Jellinghaus puts on it. For he is not speaking of 
“original sin’’ here, and the condition of man as fallen 
in Adam and a member of a sin-infected race. He is 
speaking of the natural constitution of man. “In this 
sense of holy,” he says—meaning in the sense of “holy” 
implied in the definition of sin as “lack of conformity 
with the perfect holiness and purity of God’”—“‘‘pure 
and perfect as God, Adam was not sinless even before 
the fall”—an assertion which he lamely supports by an 
appeal to 1 Corinthians 15:45-47, whence, he says, it 
follows “that Adam did not yet possess the spiritual 
nature and the spiritual mind of the perfected righteous 
man, and was therefore no doubt guiltless but still 
defective” —a perfect nest of confusions. ‘“The Bible, 
however,” he adds, “‘never uses the word ‘sin’ in this 
sense;”” and that is true if what he means is that the 
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Bible never uses it in a sense which confuses it with the 
incomplete; and he adds equally truly that to give 
“sin” this sense would be “‘to erase the sharp contra- 
diction between sin and righteousness.” 

It is not so clear, however, that the Bible does not 
use “sin” in the sense of any “want of conformity with 
the perfect holiness and purity of God.” In point of 
fact, on the contrary, that is just the sense in which the 
Bible does statedly use the word, though it does not 
understand itself as thereby convicting man as man as 
sinner, but only as convicting man as fallen as sinner. 
Jellinghaus does indeed declare® that it is made clear 
that the Bible “‘does not use the word ‘sin’ in this sense”’ 
—the sense, namely, of any “‘want of conformity with 
the perfect holiness and purity of God’’—by this, “‘that 
it maintains that the Christian can walk righteously, 
holily, perfectly, umblamably, and not sin.” But here 
he has overreached himself in his eagerness to make a 
‘point in favor of his perfectionism. This representation 
of the condition of the Christian relative to sin is ob- 
viously just as inconsistent with a universal inherent 
sinfulness of mankind referred to its fall in Adam, as if 
it were referred to its nature as created by God. And 
Jellinghaus does not deny that man is fallen in Adam, 
or that, as fallen in Adam, he is inherently sinful with a 
sinfulness which infects him up to the grave, so that, 
therefore, on this account also, no man can be free from 
sin so long as he lives in this world. 

That the fact of “original sin” could slip out of 
Jellinghaus’ thought at this point of the discussion is no 
doubt evidence that it played no great part in his con- 
ception of the Christian’s condition in this world. He 
does not think of such a thing as denying the fact of 

8 P, 611. 
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“original sin’’ or its infection of men throughout the 
whole duration of their lives on earth, even as Chris- 
tians. On the contrary, he gives formal recognition to 
these facts. He speaks freely of man’s “sinful na- 
ture,” calling it “the flesh,” and describing it as “an 
evil fundamental nature [Naturgrund].” He declares 
repeatedly that this “evil fundamental nature”’ is not 
eradicated in the Christian but remains in him up to the 
end. He speaks of it indeed as suppressed in its ac- 
tivities, so that it lies as it were inert and “‘dead”’ in the 
background of the Christian’s life. And thus he makes 
a place for his declaration that the Christian can be in a 
sense without sin, that is to say, without sinning. 


Sin in this sense ought to be crucified in the Christian and 
brought by Christ’s blood into the condition of death, and should 
be held in that state, so that it cannot reign and cannot make the 
heart unclean, and therefore the Christian is also actually in this 
sense “free from sin,” and sins not (Rom. 6). [But he feels 
bound to add at once with strong emphasis:] But it is still there 
in the fundamental nature [ Naturgrund], up to the grave, in the 
case of the most sanctified (p. 607). 


If it were not there, he goes on to say, those sanctified 
in this high degree could never fall into sin again, and 
their children would be born sinless. 

Though crucified in Christ and slain on His cross, 
then, sin remains very much alive. It does not affect 
the Christian’s activities as he walks in his holy life— 
and yet it lies there in the background so far affecting 
him that it is due to it that he can sin again, and that he 
does sin if he ever sins again. Our complex soul-body 
nature “‘cannot be sanctified this side of the grave in the 
fashion that the seed of sin in it is forever eradicated 
and offers no longer a handle for sin.”!° “Yes, the 
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flesh remains in Christians unholy;’" “the old man 
and the flesh are no doubt crucified by their connection 
by faith with the crucified one, but are not eradicated nor 
destroyed;’” “‘the flesh with its lusts is no doubt 
crucified in the believer, but is still existent and in a cer- 
tain sense living and always capable of being resus- 
citated.”** But Christ stands between us and this, our 
fundamental evil nature, and makes it as if it were not 
our inner selves but a dead thing encysted within us. 


If the old man and the flesh are actually thus crucified and 
thus buried with Christ through faith in the Holy Spirit as the 
Gospel plainly testifies (Rom. 6: 6), then the Christian has the 
right to look upon the old man and the flesh as something external, 
from which he is actually divided and separated by the cross of 
Christ so long as he abides in Jesus. He may confidently believe 
that Jesus’ blood is nearer to him than the old man; yes, that 
Jesus’ blood and cross stand between him and the old man as a 
no doubt transparent but trusty shield (p. 625). 


We perceive, then, that while a true “‘perfectionism”’ 
is taught by Jellinghaus, the perfection which he teaches 
is, in the first place, a perfection only of acts, not of 
nature. In their fundamental nature ( Naturgrund) the 
perfect remain sinful. In the next place this perfection 
of acts is not an objective perfection. The perfect 
man is perfect only by his own subjective standard 
which is always imperfect and always changing. 

He would not be unblamable and holy before God, if God 


would try and judge him and his works out of Christ according 
to the law of holiness that belongs to angels (p. 639)." 


11 Pp, 300£. 

2p, 627, 

zs P. 633. : id cc ee 

4 Cf, p. 627, where we are told that the believer knows that the dominion 
of sin reaches further than his consciousness of sin.’”’ ‘Therefore it is,” he 


adds, “also a wrong expression to speak of ‘complete holiness and perfect 
panty. ‘of.a work free from sin and sinless,’ or even ‘of the sinless perfection’ 
of the wholly consecrated Christian: for, according to the declarations of the 
apostles there is no such thing as an objectively ‘complete holiness and purity of 
the Christian.’ ” 
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Still further, the perfection of the perfect man is not 
such that even his own conscience does not accuse him. 
He does things which even he himself feels to be wrong, 
and must judge his own conduct, as he ought to judge 
that of others, benevolently.!® Nor is his perfection 
such that he is free from sins of weakness, inadvertence, 
hastiness, ignorance, even if these sins are rooted in bad 
habits or bad judgment or bad conditions which have 
been created by his own former sins. 

If we must say, according to the Scriptures that the Chris- 
tian can have a clean heart and need not sin, we must nevertheless 
say also and emphasize in the clearest manner, that the Christian 
is not delivered by complete faith and complete surrender to 
Christ’s sanctifying power, from all sins of ignorance, and omis- 
sions of good things which come afterwards into his consciousness; 
and not from errors and wrong actions which arise out of defec- 
tive knowledge and insight (p. 634). 


It is even possible for the perfect man to be very 
imperfect in his life-manifestation in the just view of 
his fellow-men. There is many a man who makes a 
poor showing before his fellows—burdened as he is with 
inherited prejudices, narrowness of associations, weak 
memory, poor training, and handicapped by sickness or 
shattered nerves—who will be very differently judged 
in the forum of Heaven; which seems to say it is only by 
an exercise of mercy towards him that God can count 
him acceptable. 

The Christian who abides in Jesus and follows the Good 


Shepherd steadily, is holy, irreproachable, blameless, in the eyes 
of his merciful Father in Christ Jesus, who requires of him, His 


1 Cf. p. 614, for example, where we are told that 1 John $:19-21 assures us 
of the fact that “even souls which are sanctified in a high measure, like those to 
whom John writes, are often entangled in things of which they are not sure 
whether they are brought by them into guilt and separation from God;” and 
then it is added: “Sanctified Christians often are burdened by a more or less 
clear feeling of guilt because of some particular matter, or because of their 
whole condition.” 
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weak child, nothing that surpasses his powers. He is, however, 
not irreproachable, unblamable, faultless and perfect in the eyes 
of his fellow-men—especially in his characteristics as pupil, 
maid, soldier, craftsman, artist, teacher, theologian, and the 
like. Men can see much that is incompetent, wrong and faulty 
in his works (p. 639). 

It goes without saying, of course, that moral per- 
fection and technical perfection are different things; 
and we are not unwilling to allow also—as we are often 
exhorted to allow—up to a certain point, that moral 
perfection and religious perfection are not quite the 
same thing. But Jellinghaus is not appealing to these 
distinctions here; he wishes us to understand that a man 
may be perfect in the sight of God (who judges in full 
view of all the circumstances), in whom his neighbors 
must recognize much that is imperfect not only from the 
technical, but from the ethical, and not only from the 
ethical, but from the religious, point of view. Perfec- 
tion with him is so little a matter of exact conformity to 
a perfect moral and religious standard that it is con- 
sistent with not only a fundamental evil nature lying 
in wait in the background of life, but with a multitude 
of actual sins, committed in ignorance, or inadvertence 
or haste, or out of ingrained prejudices or fixed habits 
of conduct, even when the commission of them is not 
unaccompanied with some sense of wrong doing.’* It 
must be admitted that Jellinghaus deals very tenderly 
with the imperfections of the perfect. And we think it 
must be admitted also that the model from which he 
has painted his portrait of the perfect man was drawn 
rather from the ranks of what most of us would speak of 
merely as sincere Christians. 


16 J,, Clasen, Zeitschift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1900, X. p. 472, very nat- 
urally remarks that there is an appearance “that Jellinghaus himself has no 
real confidence in his ‘possibility of not sinning.’ ” ; His “no longer sinning’ 
in point of fact means little more than the ordinary “no longer living under the 
dominion of sin” (p. 471). 
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Jellinghaus himself, however, insists that the por- 
trait he has painted is that of the perfect man. We are 
not playing with words here. We have pointed out 
that Jellinghaus explains that the term “perfect” is 
used in the Scriptures in a sense equivalent to what we 
would mean if we spoke of a “sincere” Christian. But 
Jellinghaus defines for himself the sense in which he is 
arguing that perfection is within the reach of Christians 
in this world. And the characteristic on which he in- 
sists—despite the amount of sinning which he in the end 
allows to his perfect Christian—is precisely “that they 
are free from sin,” that they “do not sin.” We have 
just!” quoted a sentence from him in which he declares* 
that the Bible ‘‘maintains that the Christian can walk 
righteously, holily, perfectly, unblamably, and not sin.”’ 
And we might quote any number more to the same 
effect. Precisely what he contends for, he tells us, is 
that “a continuous abiding in Christ and continuous 
victory over sin’’°—that “continuous preservation 
from sin in Christ’’*°—is possible for us all. And this 
he must contend for if he is to save anything for his 
“second blessing”’ at all, since he allows that it brings 
not a new gift, sanctification in contrast with justifica- 
tion, but a new stage of the gift of sanctification already 
received in the first stage in and with justification. 
Naturally he makes use of the parallel between the two 
transactions, after the custom of the Higher Life 
writers, in order to commend and explain the second. 
He begins his discussion of “‘sanctification and victory 
through the blood of Jesus,” for example, with this 
parallel. Jesus as a Deliverer present in the Word, 
“has taken away our guilt” on simple faith. 

W Above, p. 33. 
18 P. 611, 
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Similarly, or almost identically, is it with the victory over the 
sins of weakness of the believer and with the attainment and 
preservation of a clean heart. If Christ has really broken the 
power of sin in the cross and in the resurrection, and if He has 
become a complete, accessible Deliverer from all sins, so that sin, 
flesh, old man, world, death, devil are vanquished foes with Him, 
and for everyone who takes refuge with Him and will die to sin 
with Him and in His power—then a sure victory and energetic 
walk in sanctification even now is to be hoped for for believers, 
and looked for in faith with assurance. If the Scriptures testify 
the fact that Christ is a complete Deliverer from “the power of sin 
and the anxieties of our own guidance,” just as plainly and clearly 
as the fact of deliverance from the guilt of sin, then we can be 
even now sure in joyful trust, and experience, that not only is the 
Biblical doctrine of the forgiveness of sin a good tidings of free 
grace for the guilt-laden, but that also the Biblical doctrine of 
sanctification similarly offers us as a good tidings the free grace and 
gift of sanctification and victory obtained for us in Christ, to be 
believingly accepted and possessed now, no matter how weak we 
are in ourselves (p. 438). 

Again: 

It is with the deliverance also from the finer power of sin 
precisely as it is with the deliverance from the guilt of sin. Be- 
cause Christ has fully wrought out deliverance from the guilt of 
sin and brings it Himself in the Word, therefore the sinner who 
comes to himself can “immediately” [jetzt gleich] and “just as he 
is,” receive in Christ “through faith,” grace and forgiveness. 
Since now Christ has also wrought out deliverance from all the 
power of sin through His death and His resurrection, and is now a 
mighty emancipating Deliverer and Shepherd from all sins and 
ways of our own, the Christian who is hungering after righteous- 
ness can enter “immediately” according to the measure of his 
knowledge into this victorious power and the peace-bringing 
leading of Christ, and persist in this present salvation, in this 
continuous Now of victory and peace. For in any case it is a 
matter of a continuous Now and a continuing deliverance, not of 
a once-for-all faith and a once-for-all victory (p. 670). 


The emphasis in this statement is on the immediacy 
of the effect; as we received forgiveness of sins at once 
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on our first believing, so do we receive our full deliver- 
ance from the power of sin at once on this our second 
believing. But, along with this, emphasis is thrown on 
the continuousness of both the cause and the effect. 
Jesus saves us now—if I believe now; and the believer 
is to live in a continuous believing and consequent 
continuous salvation. This is, of course, the well- 
known “moment by moment” doctrine of the Higher 
Life teachers.” 


The main purpose of this teaching is to prevent us 
from supposing that the source of our holiness is in 
ourselves. But it has the additional effect of denying 
with great emphasis that the seat of our holiness—any 
of it, at any time—is in ourselves. It thus makes our 
holiness in all its extent purely a holiness of acts, never 
of nature. What we obtain by faith is Christ—as a 
Preserver from sinful acts. By continuous faith we 
obtain Him continuously—as Preserver from sinful 
acts; and only from those particular sinful acts with 
which we are for the moment threatened. We do not 
at any time obtain Him as Saviour from all possible 
sins, but only as Saviour from the particular sinful acts 
for protection from which we, from time to time, need 
Him. Thus we are never made “holy” in-any sub- 
stantial sense, so that we are ourselves holy beings. 
And also accordingly we are never made “holy” in any 
conclusive sense, so that, being holy in ourselves, nat- 
urally we continue holy. This is the way Jellinghaus 
expresses himself: 

They [believing Christians] are not called upon to appropriate 
to themselves all the powers of sanctification which are present 


in Jesus immediately [jetzt gleich] and to become immediately 
transfigured in an especially high degree into the image of Christ; 


41 A parallel passage will be found on p. 233. 
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but only to trust Christ as a victorious helper and to experience 
His help for the needs of sanctification of which they are presently 
conscious, and against the foes, outer and inner, which are at the 
moment making themselves felt. The believing Christian should 
in any case never seek to have in himself a store of sanctification, 
but rise every morning poor, in order to depend on the present 
gracious powers of his rich Deliverer. The sanctified Christian 
remains in himself poor, absolutely poor in power and wisdom, 
but he has confidence that Jesus leads him in His wisdom and 
continually grants him the necessary powers of grace for every 
necessary work and struggle (p. 671). 


We are, says Jellinghaus, like a poor relation living in a 
rich man’s house as a dependent, and receiving all he 
needs day by day from his benefactor, but never being 
made rich himself. 

The purpose in view here is to emphasize our con- 
stant dependence on Christ. But this is done so 
unskilfully as to end in denying the possibility of our 
sanctification. We never are ourselves made holy; only 
our acts are provided for. We ask nothing and we get 
nothing beyond the meeting of our daily needs in sus- 
taining our struggles on earth. As for ourselves, we 
remain unholy, apparently forever. We are told: 


Even the most sanctified Christian must confess of himself 
that in him, that is in his flesh, nothing good dwells (p. 626). 


That is to say that nothing in the way of betterment has 
happened to him himself. The illustration used is 
that a piece of iron, in itself cold and black, is in the fire 


~_ hot and glowing. 


So, the Christian is in himself fleshly and can perform only 
works of the flesh; but in Jesus he is free from the dominion of 
the flesh and clean, and can also walk and behave like Jesus. 


Not in himself is the believer dead to sin, but in Christ; not 
in himself is he lively and powerful for the walk in holy love but 
in Christ, the saving and sanctifying head and leader. 
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But—is not hot iron hot and glowing in itself, and not 
merely ‘‘in the fire” by which it is made hot and glow- 
ing? ‘There is a confusion here between the source and 
the seat of the heat. 

A Christian obtains [we read in a parallel passage] through 
regeneration or through a higher stage of sanctification not an 
independent holiness, not a freedom from the old man in his own 
strength, or such a strength of the new man that it can itself hold 
the flesh in death. The Christian can be pure only as a member 
of Christ our Head, as a branch of the vine. In himself every 
Christian is a branch of sinful humanity and is prone to sin. 
Only through implantation into Christ’s death and resurrection 
can he be and remain holy. Separated from Christ and His 
purifying blood (blood signifies the life of Christ given in death 
and resurrection), he is sinful and has sin (p. 456, commenting on 
1 John 1:8). 

If this be true then salvation is impossible. We are 
never saved. We only seem to be saved, because 
Christ works through us the works of a saved soul. 
That is not the way John conceived it, or Christ. Nat- 
urally most painful results follow from such representa- 
tions. For example, our aspirations are lowered. We 
are never to wish or seek to be holy ourselves, but are to 
be content with being enabled to meet in our unholiness 
the temptations of the day. We lose the elevating 
power of a high ideal. And we are to be satisfied with 
never being “well-pleasing to God.” Says Jellinghaus: 

When God is pleased with us, it is with what Christ works in 
us, not with what we in our own power and imagined goodness 
and wisdom do (p. 672). 


What the Scriptures teach is that we shall be more and 
more transformed into Christ’s image until at last, 
when we see Him as He is, we shall be like Him, and 
therefore in ourselves—as He has made us—well- 
pleasing to God, 
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There is expressly included in this doctrine a pro- 
vision for a progressive sanctification, along the ordinary 
lines of the teaching of the Higher Life Movement in 
this matter. We have seen Jellinghaus in passages 
just quoted limiting the ability of the Christian to enter 
“{mmediately”’ into the victorious power and peace- 
bringing leading of Christ, by such phrases as, “‘ac- 
cording to the measure of his knowledge,” and “for 
the needs of which he is presently conscious.’’** The 
Christian is freed from all the sinning which at the stage 
of Christian knowledge to which he has attained he 
knows to be sinning; and as his knowledge grows so his 
objective sanctification increases. It is apparently 
also repeatedly suggested that it depends entirely on 
the Christian’s own action whether or not he retains his 
hold on Christ and so continues in his sanctifying walk. 
Undoubtedly this is in accordance with Jellinghaus’ 
fundamental conception of the relation of the Christian 
to Christ and the way of salvation. He continually 
suggests that our standing in Christ depends absolutely 
on ourselves. Those that believe in Christ, he tells us 
for example,™ “‘have in Him forgiveness and righteous- 
ness, and also shall retain it so long as they abide in 
Christ.” 

It is, he continues, like a king granting public 
amnesty in terms like these: He who appears within a 
year at a particular place, lays down his weapons, and 
swears fealty—to him then shall be handed an already 
‘prepared diploma of pardon, and he will remain par- 
doned so long as he maintains his loyalty. He tells us: 

_ Justification is, no doubt, a judicial sentence on God’s part 
external to us; but it is a judicial sentence which proceeds on a 
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relation of faith to Christ which has been entered upon, a judicial 
sentence, which therefore also remains valid only so long as the 
man remains faithful in his faith in Christ (p. 273). 

Our continued justification depends therefore absolutely 
on our continued faith, and the implication is that this 
is left wholly in our hands. Justification cannot there- 
fore be made to cover our future sins—the sin, for 
example, of failing faith. The predominant mode of 
expression confines it to past sins—and also, almost as 
if it were a concession somewhat grudgingly allowed, to 
our present sins. We read: 

We must hold in the most definite way that to him who 

believes in Christ, all.sins are forgiven completely and wholly 
through the blood of Christ. Yes, we must even understand that 
not only all our past sins but our present sinfulness also is for- 
given us, and for Christ’s sake will not be reckoned to us. * * * 
Luther says: ‘‘Let everyone learn to understand and believe 
that Christ has given Himself not only for little and conquered, 
but also for great and unconquered sins”’ (p. 273). 
Past and present sins—one would think that they would 
cover all actual sinning, and that would be enough. 
But Jellinghaus’ mind is disturbed about the sins yet 
future, and here he falters—justification does not cover 
all of them. It may perhaps be permitted to cover 
some of them—the less heinous of them, but not all. 
He writes: 

We may venture to say, then, that, when God justifies a 
believing soul, for Christ’s sake, He forgives his present sinfulness 
and the still future sins of weakness (only no sins of malice afore- 
thought or wanton, conscious indifference and unlovingness to 
Jesus and the brethren) (p. 271). 

This limitation of the scope of justification as regards 
future sins to “‘sins of weakness,” is of course without 
Biblical warrant, and equally of course without intelli- 
gible meaning. Are we to suppose that the grosser sins, 
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though unprovided for in prospect, nevertheless when 
actually committed fall at once within the scope of 
justification (which covers present sins) and are for- 
given? They are not forgiven before they are com- 
mitted; but as soon as they are committed they are 
forgiven? Whereas the milder sins do not wait for 
their forgiveness until they are committed, but are 
already forgiven in prospect? 

What Jellinghaus is really laboring for here is to 
make room in some way for “falling from grace.”” He 
is possessed with the fear that if he does not limit the 
scope of justification, at least with respect to the grosser 
future sins, he will give license to sin, which in the end 
means merely that he has more confidence in man’s 
efforts than in God’s grace. What he has succeeded in 
doing is only to destroy all possibility of assurance of 
salvation. Men are cast back on their own works, 
whether of faith or of conduct, for their hope of ulti- 
mate salvation. God’s justification is valid only if 
they maintain their faith and commit no sins of malice 
aforethought, or of conscious indifference, or unloving- 
ness. 

There is happily, however, another current of feel- 
ing which flows through Jellinghaus’ mind, disturbing 
the even flow of these disturbing sentiments. Christ, 
he tells us, has secured by His life, temptations, suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection, this— 


that He is now, for all who give themselves to Him, a mighty, 
present Deliverer and Good Shepherd, who has the power not 
only to deliver them from the guilt and power of sin, but also to 
guide them surely in the way of God. This right and this might 
Jesus has possessed since He rose and was exalted—that He 
through the Holy Ghost can dwell and rule in His own (p. 586f). 


In these words the negative and positive sides of Christ’s 
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sanctifying work are both emphasized; He both de- 
livers His people from the dominion of sin and leads 
them in the paths of holiness. And now, we continue: 

The power of their evil self-will is broken in believers through 
Christ’s death, so that they are ready and able to follow. And 
Jesus as the exalted one has also received believers as a possession 
given by the Father (John 10: 29), so that no world-power and no 
nature-power can hinder Him in His leading of them: rather all 
things must work together for good to those that love and follow 
Jesus, and break out a way for them. 


We read again (p. 356): 


The apostles often bear witness to a firm conviction not only 
of the present state of grace of the Christians to whom they write, 
but also of their happy perseverance to the end. 


And again (p. 368): 


Precisely this chapter, Rom. 8, is full of the most glorious 
assurances not only of our present state of grace, but also of our 
abiding in the love of Christ up to the end. 


Yet, he can say again in this general connection: 


Only conscious, deliberate sin and deliberate witting deser- 
tion of the covenant of grace brings back again to the standpoint 
of an unconverted sinner (p. 371). 


Which affirms again the possibility of “falling from 
grace.” Obviously Jellinghaus is in this matter of a 
divided mind. He himself says, as a kind of conclusion 
to the whole matter: 

Both are taught in the Holy Scriptures—that a branch of 
Christ, therefore a converted man, can be cut off again on ac- 
count of unfruitfulness—and that there is a personal assurance 
and sealing not only of the present state of grace but also of per- 
severance to the end, and of faithful abiding in Jesus (p. 378). 

Jellinghaus’ critics have found it difficult to make it 
clear to themselves precisely how he conceived sancti- 
fication to be received by faith and exactly what happens 
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to the believer when he believes in Jesus as his com- 
plete deliverer from the power of sin.” What happens 
to the believer is that he ceases to sin; that is to say, to 
commit deliberate sins; ceases to sin, that is, in the 
sense in which Jellinghaus understands that even the 
sanctified cease from sinning. No change is wrought in 
the believer’s nature. Jellinghaus is quite vigorous in 
repudiating what he calls 
the unhappy error that after the reception of forgiveness of sins, 
we now, through an independent operation of the Holy Spirit, 
receive a new, independent, sanctified nature (p. 480). 
He speaks, it is true, of the cleansing of the heart, but 
by the heart in this connection, he does not mean the 
nature, but only the inner springs of action; he is merely 
providing for the cessation of deliberate inward as well 
as outward sinning—our victory is over sinful desires 
as well as sinful transactions.” Now, what Jellinghaus 
insists upon is that this transformation of heart and 
life (not nature) is the direct and immediate result of 
faith in Christ, or rather of Christ, laid hold of by faith. 
He that believes receives from Christ directly and im- 
mediately—these words must be taken in their strictest 
meaning—freedom from sinning, inward and outward. 
He says: 

According to the New Testament, Christ, the crucified and 
risen one, is the sole ground, means and power of sanctification 
(p. 535). 


25 What P. Gennrich (Wiedergeburt und Heiligung, 1908, p. 34ff) objects to 
is really the strong supernaturalism of Jellinghaus’ teaching. It outrages him 
that Jellinghaus should say: “We are just as little to produce the Christian 
nature and sanctification as we produced the Adam-nature itself.” (Das 
vollige gegenwartige Heil, ed. 5, p. 465; ed. 4, p. 468). It certainly is difficult 
nevertheless to understand precisely how “the blood of Christ’’ received by an 
act of faith, produces immediately a sanctification which is not of nature but of 
act. All that the mystical writers like Jellinghaus say in explanation is that 
- Christ by faith in Him becomes our “organic Head,” and we as His members 
receive all that He has and is, and therefore are in Him free from sinning. 
This, however, explains nothing. 

28 Pp, 617, 625. 
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In further explanation, he proceeds: 


Because God is holy, He wishes to restore men to holiness. 
It was therefore that He sent His Son on the holy sacrificial path 
through death to an heavenly altar. Jesus sanctified (conse- 
crated) Himself for the men to be delivered in His sacrificial death 
in order that repentant men might consecrate themselves to die 
and live with Christ and so be sanctified in Him in the truth. 
Biblical sanctification is not a self-sanctification by means of self- 
mortification and self-improvement, or a transformation by 
means of mystical operations of the Holy Spirit, but it is par- 
ticipation in the death and resurrection power of Jesus, or in 
Jesus’ holiness. 


So much as this his “mediating theology” compelled 
him to say; but he does not make it very plain how we 
by thus laying hold of Him by faith become “partakers 
of Jesus’ holiness.” In the passage we have been 
quoting he treats the subject externally under the 
category of “consecration.” The altar sanctifies the 
gift, he tells us; and we are thus sanctified, apparently 
by a kind of contact, by standing in the service of God. _ 
He only adds that in the New Testament view “this 
sanctification must ever manifest itself as practical, 
or actual, cleansing and righteousness in the love of 
Christ;”’ that is, if we rightly understand it, the gift 
sanctified by the altar is made not merely sacred but 
holy—made holy because sacred, that it may be suit- 
able for the service it renders. 


This is of course to speak in figures. We seem to 
get somewhat closer to Jellinghaus’ notion of how we 
actually are sanctified by the reception of Christ, our 
Deliverer, in faith, in those passages—they are very 
numerous—in which he insists that sanctification is the 
immediate effect of “the blood of Christ”’ apprehended 
by faith, “blood” standing as the symbol of “‘the death- 
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and-resurrection-powers” of Christ.” By faith we 
participate in the dying and resurrection of our “organic 
head,’ Christ, and therefore both die with Him to sin 
and rise again to holiness. In one of these passages,” 
he more elaborately explains that sanctification is the 
co-product of three factors—the blood of Christ, the 
word of Christ, and the Holy Spirit. Precisely how it 
is wrought by these three cooperating agents it is still 
not very easy to make clearly out. As the blood of 
Christ is communicated by the Word (the blood “im 
Worte’ is a constant phrase) working by virtue of the 
Spirit inseparably connected with the Word (according 
to the constantly asserted Lutheran doctrine of the 
Word), it is natural to understand the idea intended to 
be conveyed to be that sanctification (it is, remember, a 
sanctification only of acts) is wrought directly by man’s 
own volition, under the influence of the Spirit, commu- 
nicated by the Word concerning the cross and resur- 
rection. We act holily because we are incited thereto 
by the Holy Spirit, operating in connection with the 
preached Gospel. 

This scarcely appears, it is true, to allow full 
validity to the constantly repeated assertion that “the 
blood” of Christ immediately and directly delivers from 
the power of sin;” it appears rather to represent it as 
delivering from the power of sin only mediately and 


27 A careful statement by Martin Schian of what Jellinghaus means by 
“the blood of Jesus” will be found in Schiele and Zscharnack’s Die Religion, 
etc., vol. 1, col. 1701ff: “Through a theory of sacrifice derived from the Old 
Testament, he opens the way to the fundamental proposition that Christ’s 
blood means not only the death of Jesus but also the resurrected life of Jesus: 
in the blood of Jesus there are not merely the death-powers of Jesus, but also 
the eternal life-, love-, truth-, righteousness- and sanctification-giving resurrec- 
tion-powers of Jesus. * * * Christ’s blood is in the end, nothing but a 
combination of the powers lying in the death and resurrection; but in other 
passages the blood appears apparently as something distinct by the side of 
the death and resurrection: it is almost a saving-power for itself.” 

3 P, 474. . ape: 

29 There is an amazing instance of the use of this notion in an extremely 
physical sense in a footnote on p. 554. 
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indirectly, namely through the Word, the Spirit, and 
our own volitions acting under their influence. Never- 
theless this seems to be essentially the manner in which 
the process of sanctification is conceived. The Word 
of God, or the Gospel of Christ, the Gospel of His 
blood—of his death and resurrection—testifying to the 
victory of Christ over sin and the devil, communicates 
to us, by the Spirit of God inseparably connected with it 
and always acting in, by and through it, the posse to 
refrain from sin and to do righteousness; we, in this 
communicated power walk now in newness of life, in 
Christ’s life, sharers with Him in His death to sin and 
resurrection to life. It is not out of our own nature that 
we do this—our own nature is evil and evil continually; 
it is out of “the blood of Christ,’ communicated to us 
as a posse by the Spirit in the Word. The actio always 
remains, however, our own. Apparently it was thus 
that Jellinghaus brought together his fundamental 
Lutheran doctrine of the Word and the overlying doc- 
trine of the Mystical Union derived from the “mediating 
theology.” 

For the latter also has something of importance to 
communicate. What this is we may learn from the 
following extract. He asks: 


How now are we, then, to understand this—that the Word 
of God and the truth sanctifies and vivifies us and makes us free 
from sin? 


And he answers: 


Is this to mean merely [this emphatic “merely” is surely 
significant] that the teachings of the Bible make so deep an im- 
pression upon those who read and hear them that they are con- 
verted, and flee from sin, and love that which is heavenly? In 
that case [that is, if we think the effect is wrought merely by the 
natural power of the truth conveyed] the Word would give only 
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a doctrine but not the power to regeneration and sanctification. 
In that case, the power to good and to victory would still come 
in the last analysis out of our good hearts. The Word of God 
and the Gospel of Christ are on the contrary, such a life-giving 
and sanctifying power, because it is a witness of the great victory 
of Christ over sin and the devil, and because in the word con- 
cerning Christ we trust in the present, mighty Deliverer. Where 
this Word and its declarations are now believed, there Christ is 
active, just because they declare true facts which authenticate 


themselves as true, so soon as we believe them and act accordingly 
(p. 475). 


In this passage the rationalistic doctrine, that the whole 
power of the preached Gospel resides in the natural 
effect on our minds of the truths contained in it, is 
repudiated. But what is substituted for it seems not to 
be merely the Lutheran doctrine of a supernatural 
action of the Holy Spirit inseparably accompanying the 
Word—though that is reiterately provided for elsewhere 
—but the power of the great facts proclaimed in the 
Word, which, when understood, believed, and acted 
upon, authenticate themselves as true. To believe 
and rest upon these facts is to believe and rest upon 
Christ, the Deliverer, whose work of deliverance these 
facts portray. And when Christ is rested upon in faith, 
He is active in salvation. Our sanctification thus is an 
immediate, supernatural work of Christ, or, as it is cur- 
rently expressed with no further meaning, of “His 
blood.” Precisely how Christ works it, however, re- 
mains in the vague mysticism of the “mediating 
theology.” 

We may be advanced a little in apprehending how 
these two points of view—sanctification by the Holy 
Spirit working in the Word, and sanctification by the 
“blood of Christ” operating immediately on the heart— 
are harmonized, if we will attend to the rather extended 
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discussions of the manner in which what Jellinghaus 
calls regeneration is wrought. For regeneration with 
him, we will remember, is the sanctification which be- 
lievers receive at their first believing, and differs from 
the sanctification which they receive at their second 
believing in nothing except in its relative incomplete- 
ness. Arguing now with reference to it that it does not 
come gradually, but all at once, he writes as follows: 

If Regeneration were a self-improvement by faith’s own 

power under the assistance of Christ, it would necessarily be 
always a very slow work. Now Regeneration or the state of 
Regeneration occurs only through Christ and in Christ and exists 
only in Christ, and so it can take place at once, if the sinner truly 
surrenders himself in trust to Christ and his sin-sick soul rests on 
the Crucified and Risen One. Therefore pardon, justification, 
sanctification and regeneration are in the Bible almost always 
brought into connection with the blood, that is, the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, for only through Christ’s death and resur- 
rection is this miracle made possible. Being regenerated means 
being in faith in Christ, being and becoming in the blood of 
Christ the Son of God justified, vivified, purified, and sanctified 
(p. 3038f.). 
If in this closing definition the state of regeneration 
(Wiedergeborensein) appears to be identified with the 
state of faith—he who is “‘in faith in the blood of 
Christ” is in the state of regeneration, apparently with 
nothing further to say—that impression must be cor- 
rected by the declaration that regeneration is after all a 
“miracle,” wrought by the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. It is understood, in other words, definitely as a 
supernatural effect. But now, we continue: 

Accordingly regeneration takes place precisely like justifica- 
tion, above all through Christ’s cleansing and sanctifying blood, 
and not through the Word of the Holy Spirit alone. * * * 
By the Word alone Jesus cannot produce regeneration; His blood 
(His life given in atoning death and resurrection) itself must come 
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really into the heart, in order to vivify it and make it new. Only 
when the Spirit and the blood of Jesus come to actuality in the 
heart through faith, along with the Word, and we have died and 
risen with Christ, is the new birth and the new life in Christ pres- 
ent. If regeneration took place only through the Word and the 
Spirit, we could still think it an independent new life of our own 
in the soul, and we should be brought into the perplexity (in 
which so many find themselves in this question concerning re- 
generation)*° of supposing ourselves bound to seek a new nature 
in ourselves; and, not finding it, we should fall into despair and 
doubt. As our regeneration and our new birth lie, however, in 
the blood of Jesus or in the crucified and risen Deliverer-Head, 
we have simply to take and hold in faith the new birth or the new 
life in and with Christ, our Life. We need not anxiously seek a 
new nature in ourselves; for since our new nature does not exist 
independently of our connection in faith with Christ, we shall 
never find in us anything that satisfies. * * * The state of 
regeneration is “being in Christ” or “being crucified and risen 
with Christ” or “being in the blood of Jesus.” It can therefore 
also be said that Christ, the crucified and risen one is through our 
surrender in faith in the Holy Spirit, our life and our regeneration. 
* * * Though it is often said in the Bible that regeneration 
takes place through faith, that is not to be understood as if faith 
itself was the cause of regeneration, or even was the regeneration 
itself. Regeneration takes place through faith only in the sense 
that through faith, the Word and the Holy Spirit and Christ’s 
death and resurrection come in us to life-giving activity and also 
abide in us only through faith. My faith is not my regeneration, 
but my faith has laid hold of Christ, the Crucified and Risen 
One, the Beginning of the New Creation, the sure Guide, Shep- 
herd and King, through the word of the Holy Ghost, as eternal 
life and the author of my childship to God, and holds fast to 
Him. The producing cause of justification, regeneration, con- 
version and sanctification is Christ’s word, spirit, blood; faith is, 
on the other hand, only its receptive cause (p. 304). 


It all comes back, then, to this, that regeneration—and 
with it sanctification—is being in Christ, the Holy One, 


30 There is an echo here of an old debate in the Fellowship circles.. Cf. 
Gelshorn, Die Christliche Welt, 1905, XIX, 36, col. 855. 
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and sharing, because we are in Him, in His holiness. 
Faith is the bond that unites us to Christ, and therefore 
it is through faith that we are in Him and have His 
holiness. Nothing is really explained beyond that; 
but the vagueness belongs not especially to Jellinghaus 
himself, but to the mysticism of the “mediating theol- 
ogy,’ whose conceptions he is here only repeating. 

Two children clearly are striving together in the 
womb of Jellinghaus’ mind. He is doing what he can 
to transmit faithfully the Higher Life doctrine he 
received so enthusiastically at Oxford. But his funda- 
mental theology does not run on its lines. The result 
is that the Higher Life doctrine is profoundly modified. 
All its framework remains. We still hear of immediate 
deliverance from the power of sin by faith alone. We 
still hear of the second blessing, of cessation of sinning, 
of complete sanctification now. But the old language 
does not carry with it the old fulness of meaning. 
Everything is reduced, and the real constructive force, 
working under the modified explanations, proceeds not 
from the Higher Life conception but from the “mediat- 
ing theology.” Jellinghaus’ “Perfectionism” thus is a 
more moderate “‘Perfectionism” than that of his Higher 
Life teachers. It remains, nevertheless, though a 
moderate ‘“‘Perfectionism,” yet a real ‘‘Perfectionism.”’ 
It is therefore no more really acceptable than theirs. 
We need not, however, stay to point out in detail its 
inherent impossibilities. Jellinghaus has himself passed 
judgment on it; and, not content with passing judgment 
on it, he has actually executed it. Let it rest in the 
grave to which he has himself consigned it. 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 


THE RELIGIOUS: PERIODICAL IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By Pastor JoHN RitcHin, Evangelical Union of South America, 
Lima, Peru 


Irs UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 


ArT first sight it might appear that the religious period- 
ical in South America would fulfill very much the same 
functions, and occupy the same place, as the religious 
periodicals in other lands. But a brief survey of the 
religious, social, and physical conditions which obtain 
in this field reveals its unique opportunity and peculiar 
mission. 

All the South American republics are characterized 
by a very low density of population, and most of them 
are possessed of very extensive territory. The facilities 
for travel and communication are in many cases ex- 
tremely deficient. ‘The problems of travel, created by 
the combination on one continent of the arid deserts of 
the west coast, the towering ranges of the Andes, and 
the vast trackless forests of the central and northern 
regions, are incomparably difficult. At present rail- 
roads are few, and in several of the republics, compara- 
tively short. Roads, as the term is understood in western 
Europe and North America, have scarcely begun to be. 
The task of reaching the people personally, either for 
evangelization or ministry, is hopelessly beyond the 
powers of the available staff. In the orienta] lands the 
population is dense, and each Christian worker has a 
considerable population within his immediate reach, In 
Africa the natives are too ignorant to be reached in the 
first instance by the printed page. The itinerant 
preacher, who has played so effective a part in the 
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religious life of the sparsely populated territories of 
North America and Canada cannot meet the demands 
of South America. Distances are so great, travel is so 
tedious, costly, and often dangerous, and the sym- 
pathetic proportion of the population is so small, that 
the cost, time, and labor could, even at the best, bring 
a disproportionally small return, save in certain favored 
districts. 'The itinerant preacher must be replaced in 
South America, to a large extent, by the itinerant 
postman. 

In South America a considerable percentage of the 
population is illiterate, is even, if I may adapt the more 
thoroughgoing Spanish word, analphabetic. But in 
every community there are many who can read, and it 
is the custom that such a person read for the family. 
In very many places they get so little reading matter 
which invites their interest that they are reading hungry. 
A little detail from life will illustrate this. There are 
farms and village homes of which I know where work 
is suspended on the arrival of the monthly periddico, and 
those who can read take turns in reading aloud to the 
assembled family and friends, reading it through from 
beginning to end. In stopping places (they scarcely 
merit the name of “hotel”) in the interior, which have 
their mud walls papered with old yellow-stained news- 
papers, I have repeatedly observed men stand reading 
the news and the advertisements of several years before. 
In an interior town I have watched men run for a 
draper’s sale announcement, printed in small type, sit 
down on a public bench, and read it through from be- 
ginning to end. To most of these people a book is too 
costly and too formidable. 

In the larger cities it is, perhaps as a consequence, 
all the other way, for almost every little society of two 
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hundred members deems it a duty to issue a paper! But 
in these cities the evangelical periodical meets a peculiar 
condition. The social pressure which the Roman priests 
bring to bear upon any well-to-do native who shows a 
tendency toward any other religious communion, is so 
very strong and the power of social feeling in a Latin 
community is so very great, that, while many educated 
men sympathize in a very definite way with the evan- 
gelical faith and work, they would not venture into a 
place of Protestant public worship. Unless their sym- 
pathy be fed and enlightened by some other means than 
the public services, such as the ministry of the printed 
page, it is almost certainly doomed to sterility. 

When there is added to these circumstances the con- 
sideration that the postal service, even if defective, 
reaches most places at least once a week, and that in 
several republics the national periodicals are carried free 
of all postal charge, the opportunity of the religious 
periodical in South America is seen to be unique in its 
greatness. 


Its Primary MIssIon 


While it is to be presumed that all those engaged in 
religious journalism in South America would be agreed 
as to the greatness of the opportunity, there is evidently 
little practical agreement as to its primary mission and 
its methods. 

The Church of Rome, while succeeding in running 
a daily newspaper in some of the larger cities and sig- 
nally failing to do so in others, does not maintain any 
religious periodical which might be compared with lead- 
ing Protestant weeklies of England and the United 
States. The little reviews issued from the convents are 
very paltry, pitifully deficient in even Roman religious 
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instruction, and destitute of a broad outlook on either 
life, thought or religion. 

The evangelical periodicals display considerable 
diversity of character, resulting doubtless from different 
conceptions of their mission. There are those which 
approach very closely to the ordinary denominational 
organ for popular perusal, common in Protestant lands, 
very fully occupied with the doings and the greatness 
and the power of the denomination, although the de- 
nomination which prevails in the community (the 
Roman) far outdoes it in numbers, worldly power, and 
wealth. There are others run in the interest of a special 
doctrine, e. g., of holiness, filled almost exclusively with 
teaching about sanctification, although the great mass of 
its probable readers knows nothing of regeneration. Yet 
others are wholly devoted to evangelization, being in 
effect periodical Gospel tracts, and some of these have 
a very wide free circulation. Very few seem to aim at 
the ministry of edification of the saints, although fortun- 
ately one (printed in Spain) labors to edify “unto the 
work of the ministry.” The majority of those which 
are offered for sale seem to proceed on the assumption 
that their readers are regularly enjoying the benefits of 
an adequate religious instruction and a sound Christian 
ministry. 

The evangelical journalism of South America suffers 
not a little in this matter from the lack of a clear concept 
of the mission which the periodical should and could 
fulfil, and also from its artificiality and frequent changes 
of editors. The evangelical periodical is not generally 
the fruit of the vision and genius of a man whose gift 
and bent lead him out along that line. The mission 
decides it must have a paper; it must therefore appoint 
an editor. The selection is very much restricted, for 
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each of the possible persons is already very fully occu- 
pied, and—successful editors are seldom made that way. 
Then because this mission has its paper, whether it is 
run on the “boosting” plan or not, every other self- 
respecting mission in the country must have a paper also. 
Moreover the missions pay the deficits, so that there is 
no process of natural selection by the survival of the 
fittest. . 

When the present writer was led into this field of 
service he felt that the supreme need was evangelization, 
yet that edification for the many isolated believers and 
inquirers was also called for. A small eight-page 
paper was issued and subscriptions sought, but the 
greater part of the edition was distributed gratis. After 
a very few years, however, it became evident that the 
double mission could not be adequately fulfilled by one 
paper. Moreover, a periodical to build up Christian 
character should cost the reader something. But it was 
not practicable to insist on subscription to a periodical 
which was given away. For some years, therefore, two 
papers have been issued. Hl Heraldo (12,000 monthly) 
for broadcast distribution, in 4 large pages, clear type, 
and carrying an illustration, is devoted to evangeliza- 
tion. Another, El Cristiano (1,800 monthly), in 16 
pages and cover, devoted to instruction in the faith, in 
Bible knowledge, in the secrets of spiritual communion, 
and in the principles of Christian conduct, is sent only 
to subscribers and sale agents. The aim of this latter 
is, primarily, to minister to the pastorless believers and 
inquirers scattered in many remote quarters. 

The demand for these two papers has grown steadily, 
the one being sought in quantities by missionaries and 
Christian workers for broadcast distribution, the other. 
enjoying the support of a steadily growing list of sub- 
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scribers. Although not “union” publications, in the 
sense of being issued by the united efforts of several 
missions, they are, on the whole, so free from denomina- 
tional bias that members of widely different communions 
have each supposed that these periodicals were issued by 
his own denomination. 

There is a very definite reason behind the abstention 
from magnifying any one sect or mission in these publi- 
cations, apart from the accident of the official freedom 
of the editor. Anyone who is in touch with the mind 
of the native Christian, and who is concerned for his 
growth “unto the stature of the perfect man,” must 
realize the enormous damage which is done to the nascent 
churches by the all-pervading thought that, back in the 
Protestant lands are powerful and wealthy missions 
ready to pay all bills and reward all service. This con- 
cept, fostered as it is by the continual proclamation of the 
greatness and power and wealth of the denomination, is 
a blight upon all spontaneous effort on the part of the 
native believers. 

If the religious periodical in South America lives up 
to its opportunity, it may fulfil the mission of the evan- 
gelist, and it may minister grace to many readers who 
otherwise will be almost destitute of “means of grace.” 
It pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believed in the days of Paul the Apostle, but 
the living God is not routinary in His methods, and He 
is pleased to save many in our time through the silent 
preacher—the printed page. 


Its Wiwer Ministry 


The popular religious periodical in South America, in 
addition to the fulfilment of its primary mission, can 
exercise a very valuable ministry which is of importance 
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to the readers and which adds enormously to their interest 
in each new issue. ‘The great mass of the common people 
of these southern republics is extraordinarily deficient 
in the common everyday knowledge of nature. Their 
little schooling was mostly devoted to saying prayers— 
not praying, reciting the catechism, and hearing of the 
wonderful miracles of the saints. Their mental attitude 
is often, therefore, very curious in this scientific age, in 
that the mind does not by force of habit seek an adequate 
and correlated cause for each effect. The laws of hygiene 
do not stand in real and immediate relation to health. 
Crops do not grow and flourish in obedience to any com- 
bination of conditions which man can modify. No hand 
is seen at work producing the effects; the causes, if 
thought of at all, must be supernatural. Very often the 
remnants of Moorish fatalism are so strong that causes 
are not sought at all. 

Here is a great field for helpful ministry. A very 
large percentage of South Americans are agricultural- 
ists. Short articles, in non-technical language, dealing 
with the science of the agriculture of the small farmer, 
and others dealing with the common diseases of these 
lands, provide that healthful and helpful spice of variety 
which is so desirable in a periodical, contribute valuable 
additions to the mental furniture of the readers, make 
for that cleanliness which has proved itself homogeneous 
to holiness, and aid the material progress and the health 
of the evangelicals in the community. In all lands God 
is believed to be with the man who gets the best crops. 
The man whose sheep survive the epidemic which kills 
off other flocks cannot be the heretic and impious man 
that the priest declares him to be. If the amazing and 
novel doctrines of El Cristiano concerning sheep and 
maize and potatoes prove true every time they are 
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honestly applied, then surely they may also be true con- 
cerning God and man and sin and redemption and re- 
generation. One of our agents, away in an isolated 
valley high up in the Andes, found that by carrying out 
the instructions of El Cristiano he went through the wet 
season without losing a sheep, whereas he usually lost 
from twenty to thirty. One of the results is that in that 
little vestpocket village and the surrounding hamlets we 
have fully one hundred subscribers. 

Yet further, owing to the attitude of the Roman 
Church to socialism, the demand for social justice has 
been left entirely, in these lands, to the atheist and 
anarchist. The result is that when a young man is 
awakened by socialistic propaganda to the possibilities 
of a more equitable social order, he goes right over to 
atheism; his battle cry is not only: “Down with capital” ; 
it is also: “Down with the church” and “Down with 
religion.” The evangelical periodical has a great service 
to render in South America in correlating Christianity 
with social justice. ‘To-day the tendency of the masses 
is toward a new social injustice under a proletariat tyr- 
rany, and there is no organization which endeavors to 
teach them that the only social salvation lies in social 
justice, presided over and permeated by the spirit of 
Christian self-denial. Protestant Christianity, through 
its representatives and periodicals in South America, 
ought to help into secure anchorage those ardent souls 
set adrift by the clamant demands of social wrongs which 
have become identified with the dominant religion of 
the priest. 

Unfortunately these things are not easily obtained 
in the evangelical periodicals of to-day. These are sub- — ‘ 
sidized by missions, and an editor may well doubt his _ 
commission to deal with such subjects. Then also the 
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editors are seldom men of that versatility and varied 
knowledge which would capacitate them to deal with all 
these varied themes with the steady balance of a well- 
informed mind. The native pastor, who commands the 
language, does not generally possess the knowledge. 
The foreign missionary, if he has the knowledge and 
the language, is deemed too valuable a man to devote 
to running a denominational organ. 


Its METHODS 


One question haunts every evangelical periodical in 
South America with reference to methods. What is to 
be our attitude to controversy with Rome? The tendency, 
especially among North American missionaries, is to dis- 
parage all such controversy and to question the wisdom 
of every challenge to Rome concerning either her 
methods or her teaching. But it is interesting to note, 
in contrast with the attitude of the worker from the 
North, the unanimity with which the native and Anglo- 
Latin pastors hold controversy with Rome to be a part 
of their work—only a part, but an essential part. 
What is the use of sowing wheat in a field of thistles? 
When will you make a highway through the thicket by 
tearing your way through the brambles instead of cut- 
ting them down? The average mind formed in South 
America is peopled by superstition, poisoned by priestly 
teaching, and contorted by medieval casuistry. If the 
distiller tells men that alcohol is good food and sound 
medicine, we denounce the error, yet if the priest tells 
men that there is a purgatory from which they and their 
relatives may be released by paying money, we are to 
keep quiet about it. Controversy has its place in the 
religious periodical in South America. Of course, contro- 
versy has often been wrongly conducted—so has preach- 
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ing; both require that they be well-informed and sym- 
pathetically inspired. 

Another problem of method, and one not so easily 
resolved, is that of obtaining and of publishing solid 
discussions of Biblical, ecclesiastical, and ethical ques- 
tions. Some editors of South American religious period- 
icals think that their readers are incapable of appreciat- 
ing such articles. This is of course true of many readers 
—and of some articles. But the ten or twenty per cent. 
of the readers who could enjoy such reading is that very 
element in the evangelical movement which is most worth 
educating. Further, a considerable proportion of the 
readers who are not ready to enjoy a serious discussion 
of a religious question, are really suffering from lack 
of opportunity to peruse such articles. I have found 
that if the presentation be adequate, the bulk of the 
readers will respond in interest and in mental effort. 

Unfortunately, to date, the approach to meeting this 
need has been too much confined to translations of 
articles appearing in Protestant lands. Such articles 
almost always require adaption as well as translation. 
The allusions and similes and other illustrative passages 
do not refer to what is familiar to the ordinary South 
American reader. The setting is generally that of the 
social problems and religious diversities common to the 
present day thinking of the North American or British 
writer, but unfamiliar to the great majority of these 
readers. The religious mind of the South Americans of.- 
to-day is not so near to that of modern Protestant peo- 
ples as to that of the renaissance period in Italy and 
France. 

One phase of this problem of methods which calls 
for special interest is that of Bible teaching such as will 
lead the reader to a personal knowledge of the Book of 
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books. The South Americans are famished for lack of 
the Word of God. Not that Bibles are scarce. The 
Bible societies have made portions of Holy Scripture 
the cheapest reading in these lands, and the most com- 
mon books apart from the missal—but the Bibles are not 
read. Yet few articles appear in the religious periodicals 
which are calculated to spur the reader’s interest to the 
point of leading him to look up a matter in the Bible for 
himself. And little is done to help the would-be Bible 
reader past his initial difficulties. In the ordinary course 
of things, left to himself, he starts with Genesis, and is 
interested; he runs on through Exodus; Leviticus proves 
too tedious; and if he gets into Deuteronomy he stops 
there. He may skip over and dip into the Prophets, but 
he cannot get much out of them, and so he puts away 
the Book. Something has been done in this direction, 
especially in those periodicals which appear weekly and 
have space to devote to the Sunday School lessons, but it 
requires a keen and sympathetic appreciation of the diffi- 
culties and the limitations of the reader as a Bible 
student. 

There is another side to the religious periodical in 
South America which is very interesting, but to deal 
with which in this article would make it too long, 
viz: finance and management. The union periodical, 
now sought after with zeal in the interests of co-opera- 
tion, is part of this subject in the main issue. Without 
entering on the discussion of this very up-to-date point 
at all fully, let these observations be taken into considera- 
tion: Missionary co-operation in the sphere of publica- 
tions ought to be practicable and is surely desirable; but 
the whole matter is vitiated by its artificiality carried to 
a point which practically excludes spontaneous effort. 
The great Christian periodicals of the world are edited 
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by men who came to the editorial chair, not because their 
views were colorless, nor because their appointment was 
a satisfactory transaction between different parties, but 
because they had displayed a genius for such work. No 
such periodical has ever existed on its merits, the editor- 
ship of which changed hands at stated intervals so as to 
give several pilots of different outlook a turn on the 
bridge. What is wanted is not only a paper in which the 
missions will co-operate, but rather—and much more— 
a periodical which will command the support, not as a 
duty of loyalty but as a personal pleasure, of every 
native Christian who can pay its price. 


Its RESULTS 


The results to be obtained from a well-conducted evan- 
gelical periodical in South America are of a most grati- 
fying type. The Protestant preacher, in the more evan- 
gelized republics, may get a congregation of three hun- 
dred, but generally it is much less. If the periodical is 
subscribed for by two thousand persons it is safe to 
reckon that it has three thousand readers. The silent 
preacher, therefore, reaches with its message, in each 
issue, a larger number of individuals than many a 
preacher reaches in the whole course of a long and faith- 
ful ministry. 

The distribution of evangelical periodicals of Spanish- 
speaking South America at present, so far as I know 
them, is as follows: Argentina 7, Chile 8, Peru 4, Colom- 
bia 8, Venezuela 2. Of these some are small sheets for 
free distribution. 

The two papers edited until March, 1919, by the 
writer, and concerning the results of which alone he can 
speak with confidence, were established, as one paper, 
only about seven years ago, while some of those referred 
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to in the preceding paragraph have been running for 
over twenty, thirty, and one even forty, years. 

In the course of these seven years we know of several 
cases of conversion to Christ, and of groups of believers 
and inquirers called out and organized, in several cases 
without the personal intervention of any missionary, 
through the ministry of our papers. One of our best 
bilingual workers, who preaches very acceptably in 
Spanish and Quechua (the language of the so-called 
Inca Indians), was in charge of extensive estates away 
in the interior when El Heraldo first came to his hands. 
After reading several copies he made a four days’ jour- 
ney to the nearest mission in quest of further instruction 
and spiritual help. Ata place one week’s journey from 
the capital I was introduced to a man who had come a 
long journey through the forests and over the mountains 
to place his children in school, and I gave him copies of 
our periodicals. From his far away home he has sent 
subscriptions, has asked for the free distribution paper, 
and latterly has written asking for a pastor for his town, 
assuring us that there are many desirous of instruction 
in the truth. In the same week in which that appeal 
reached us two others also came to hand, one from a 
community of Indians in the South, the other from a 
man away in a northern port. In each case they report 
a number of persons interested, and appeal for a pastor. 

In none of these cases was there any previous visit 
of amissionary. There are to-day some fifteen or twenty 
such pastorless groups in different parts of Peru, most 
of which have never been visited by any preacher, native 
or foreign, other than the silent preacher from the press. 
Besides these there are several which have been, or are, 
frequently visited, but which have no pastor. These 
carry on, some of them doing effective work in their own 
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region, sustained by no other pastoral help than that 
derived from El Cristiano. Then there are many 1so- 
lated believers whose religious life has no other ministry 
from without than that of the religious periodical. 

In addition to these very gratifying results in the 
sphere of evangelism and ministry, the periodical con- 
tributes the principal part of the ecclesiastical education 
of many of those who are associated in the name of our 
Lord Jesus. Such matters do not always lend them- 
selves to treatment from the pulpit, even where there is 
a preacher, yet an understanding of the principles which 
should lie at the basis of a Christian organization is very 
necessary to the healthy growth of the native church, 
especially where it is desired to foster a national body 
rather than simply extend some foreign organization. 

Again, in the long-drawn conflict for religious liberty 
—liberty of worship, the right to education free from an 
imposed creed, the right to civil or Protestant marriage, 
the right to decent burial, and so on—the religious 
periodical] is the organ of Christian instruction and the 
medium of united action. Without such an organ prog- 
ress in the direction of these great conquests of human 
liberty would be much slower even than it is. Our reli- 
gious periodicals have to their credit a large share in 
the winning of many of the battles already carried to a 
successful issue. 

So also in the conflict of Christian ideals with the 
grosser social evils. The Protestant religious periodical 
was first in the field and has ever been in the front rank 
in combating the drink evil. The South American evan- 
gelical periodicals are now definitely in the field in a 
much needed campaign against the curse of concubin- 
age, in addition to their protest against the social evil. 
Anti-alcohol. propaganda, begun by the evangelical 
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periodicals, is now almost national in most of the repub- 
lics to-day, and so it will come to pass in due season with 
the flagrant violations of the marriage contract. So also 
definite and gratifying results for the welfare of these 
lands can be pointed to in the sphere of health and 
wealth, through a better understanding of the laws of 
hygiene and of nature generally. 

Such are some of the results in sinners saved and 
sanctified, in saints instructed and inspired, in homes 
and churches built and blessed, and in communities and 
nations healed and helped, to which the religious period- 
ical in South America, under the blessing of Almighty 
God, is making a direct and important and abiding con- 
tribution. 


THE TIDE OF AFFAIRS IN ASIA 


By BRENTON THOBURN BapLey, Centenary Executive Secretary of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church for Southern Asia 
Aone with the many scholarly efforts that are being 
made these days to portray the present situation in 
Asia there may be room for a simple statement, based 
on facts of outstanding significance, for those who are 
thinking primarily in the terms of the Kingdom of God. 
Japan, China, and India have each passed through the 
development of centuries in reaching the unusual 
situation they now present. A brief survey of each 
may prove interesting and fruitful. 


JAPAN Says: “Act Now” 


Never was a nation more clearly confronted by great 
moral and spiritual problems than Japan today. Back 
of all her political activity, behind all her commercial 
scheming, and despite all her material and educational 
progress there is the increasing menace of moral decay. 
Japan knows this, for ninety per cent. of the graduates 
of the government colleges are without any religious 
faith whatever. No wonder that her thinking men are 
ceaselessly seeking to devise means that may put 
character and vital religion at the heart of the nation. 
If they could only see that Christianity alone can meet 
their need, Japan would rapidly become Christian. 
Failing to see this, and resorting to all sorts of sub- 
stitutes, Japan presents to the world today a picture 
of appalling need. If she would speak the thing that 
she ought to speak, she would say—‘“‘Act now.” 
Consider the elements in Japan’s situation that 
must give the world concern today. First, Japan is 


powerful. She has the only army worthy of the name 
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in the Far East, and her great navy dominates those 
waters. With each increment of martial power she 
adds gravity to the situation. Next, Japan is pro- 
gressive, and is no longer outdistanced in the race for 
the advantages that modern education, inventions, 
and methods insure. Then, she is also united. In this 
respect probably no nation of the world equals her. 

Now add to all this the fact that Japan is pagan at 
heart. The influence of Christianity has been striking, 
but we have not yet had the far-reaching results that 
must determine the future. Only one in 432 of the 
population is yet Christian. 

Couple this with the further fact that Japan is 
autocratic, and the situation takes on meaning for the 
whole world. Five years ago we would have said: 
If Japan prefers autocracy, what is it to us? Let her 
have it. Today, we see the blood-red letters in which 
Germany wrote the word autocracy across the larger 
part of the world, and we exclaim: The world cannot 
now ignore a military autocracy such as Japan. We 
must either change it or control it. 

To complete the picture add one more touch. 
Japan is ambitious! One type of ambition we admire; 
another we deplore; still another we dread. Japan’s 
is the ambition that causes fear. England governs 
India, and the world has no apprehension. America 
controls the Philippine Islands, and the world is satis- 
fied, but let Japan dominate China, and we shall have 
an international menace of untold consequences, though, 
no doubt, Japan is able to do much in China, and do it 
efficiently. 

All this constitutes a situation in Japan today that, 
since Germany has been defeated, is not equalled in 
gravity by any other now facing the nations. And if 
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you ask: What is a situation? The reply is: A 
situation is that which demands—compels—immediate 
action. Japan today makes action imperative. Dis- 
cussing her and writing books about her will not serve 
the purpose. We do not need to draft armies or build 
greater navies to check her. We must do a construc- 
tive work for her that will determine the motives that 
shape her course, will govern the will that decides her 
actions. This work the church only can undertake, 
only Christ can do. This alone will dethrone selfish- 
ness in her individual life, imbue her leaders with true 
statesmanship, and make Japan a mighty asset to the 
cause of Christian civilization. The knowledge that 
even this is not too hard for God is what makes it 


possible for us to look hopefully at the situation in | 


Japan today. 
Cuina Says: “Hrete Now” 


China is in need of friends. Brought forcibly out of her 
isolation, she has, unlike Japan, failed to adjust herself 
to her new world. Because of her very vastness she 
has not yet been able to find herself. By reason of her 


inner divisions she has made herself an easy prey to ~ 


opposing influences from without. Her own changing 
and unstable political conditions have made both unity 
and progress impossible. Her experience with out- 
siders has, with some notable exceptions, left her with 
no confidence in others. Today her menace is equally 
from within and without. Well may China exclaim: 
Ninety-five per cent. of my people are illiterate; my 
public men are too often governed by selfishness and 
greed; my political conditions are unsound; my faith in 
the nations is waning. There is no hope, unless I have 
help—help now! With her pagan heart, her ignorance, 
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divisions, and greed China has enough reason for ap- 
prehension without ‘the nations” adding to her prob- 
lems. 

China had everything to gain from declaring war 
against Germany in 1914, but such was Japan’s ascend- 
ancy over her that China was not allowed even to take 
a hand in driving the Germans out of Kiau Chau—from 
Chinese soil! For nearly three years Japan would not 
“permit” China to enter the war; but in 1917, after 
America had come in, Japan was unable longer to 
control her great neighbor, who had seen only too 
clearly the advantages that participation in the world 
struggle would bring her. We need have no scruples in 
making a bald statement of this kind. It was Baron 
Ishi himself who, speaking for Japan in 1915, said: 
“Japan could not view without apprehension the moral 
awakening of four hundred million Chinese which 
would result from their entering the war.” 

Could anything be more cold, selfish or calculating? 
If China’s “moral awakening” is a cause for “‘appre- 
hension”’ to Japan, then woe betide that island empire, 
for every right-minded nation seeks to bring about that 
very “moral awakening”’ of great China’s millions—aye, 
and their industrial, intellectual, and spiritual awaken- 
ing, until China shall take her rightful place among the 
nations, whatever that may mean to any self-centered 
nation. = 

Meantime, Japan, having succeeded well at the 
Peace Conference, and having secured a much coveted 
influence in China’s finances, railroads, and police 
system, has entered upon a campaign to exploit China 
through the opium traffic. The North China Daily 
News says that tens of millions of yen are annually sent 
to Japan by China in payment for morphine sent over 
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from Japan. A conservative estimate places the 
amount sent through the parcel post alone at eighteen 
tons a year! This use of the mails would not be pos- 
sible except that Japan has so manoeuvred that “no 
inspection of parcels in the Japanese post offices in 
China is permitted to the Chinese Customs service.” 
Once the morphine has thus been brought into the 
country, it is smuggled into the interior over the rail- 
roads controlled by Japan. 

There is a double gain to Japan in all this; first she 
gets rich at China’s expense, and then she demoralizes 
multiplied thousands of China’s sons, thus weakening 
that land’s opposition to Japan’s encroachments. 
Missionaries in China burn with indignation over this 
enormity, but are helpless to thwart Japan’s machina- 
tions. 

If anything more shameful than this exploitation of 
China by Japan is taking place in Asia today, we shall 
have to look on our side of the Pacific to find its source. 
Americans need not be too swift in their condemnation 
of Japan’s get-rich-at-China’s-expense policy, for a 
definite campaign has been launched in this most en- 
lightened land of the world to exploit China’s 400,000,- 
000 people in the interests of American beer. 

The brewers have purchased property in China, the 
machinery of some of our breweries is already consigned 
to Chinese ports, and our great brewers are freely dilating 
on their plans for transferring their business to China. 
Some of our most representative and influential papers, 
read and upheld by a reputable American constituency, 
are openly saying that we have blasted American free- 
dom by the action that went into effect on July 1. 

However, we face the facts. A missionary just re- 
turned from China, with a record of fourteen years’ 
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service in that land, tells of the situation in her part of 
the country. She says that American brewers have 
already bought land for a great brewery plant in Nan- 
king. Their agents are telling the Chinese that China 
can now get rich through the breweries like America 
through the excise revenue. This has happened in one 
of the greatest student centers of China, where public 
opinion can be shaped for the entire province! 

This same missionary says that in the course of the 
first eleven years of service in China only five intoxi- 
cated persons were personally seen on the streets, but 
that during the past three years hundreds of drunkards 
have been seen reeling along the highways. To make 
matters worse, the numbers included as many women as 
men. 

It is time for some voice to say to America that every 
one in this land who is party to this vast international 
crime will have to answer charges before the judgment 
throne of God who created the millions of China. If our 
government will not or cannot act, the Christian church 
can and should. Public opinion, both in America and 
China, may be made to operate so mightily that the 
plans of the American brewers shall be shattered. 
Thus shall we prevent the generations following from 
being able to say: As England forced opium upon 
China and sold her honor for filthy lucre, so America— 
in a far more enlightened age—took China’s gold and 
stooped to debauch China’s helpless millions through 
the American breweries set up in China. 

China’s plight today calls not merely for negative 
assistance such as will come if Japan and America 
forsake their efforts to force morphine and beer on 
China, but demands on the part of Christian lands such 
positive help as can come only through the enlighten- 
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ment, the rectitude, the strength, and the purity that 
the Gospel of Christ alone can insure. Put Christ at 
China’s heart, and China’s life will be safe; give China 
everything else but the Christ, and she will go the way 
to ruin. China calls aloud for help—she needs healing 
—most of all the “‘healing of the seamless robe.”” If we 
fail China, we are recreant to one-fourth of the human 
race. 
Inpra Says: “Reap Now” 


Never before in the history of the world has there been 
such a spiritual harvest field as India presents today. 
A people, commonly acknowledged the most religious 
in the world, with their thoughts through the centuries 
on the realm of the supernatural, have found in the 
other-worldliness of the Gospel a message that reaches 
the very heart of their thinking. This, coupled with 
the hopelessness gendered by Hinduism—social, indus- 
trial, and political, as well as spiritual—leads India to 
turn her face from the darkness of the centuries past 
to the Light of the World. 

For five years now the Protestant missionary agen- 
cies of the land have been baptizing people at the rate of 
ten thousand a month. This is unprecedented in the 
history of missions. Yet these thousands are but the 
fringe of the fifty millions of outcasts who have lost 
faith in Hinduism and started on the greatest exodus 
that the world has ever known. The entire fifty 
millions of these depressed classes are now accessible 
to the Christian church, but so overwhelming is the 
opportunity that we are baptizing probably only about 
one in ten of those who are calling for teaching and a 
chance to enter the Christian communion. A single 
church has today on its waiting list for baptism 160,000 
of these people. 
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Meantime the upper classes are showing signs of 
being profoundly influenced by the teachings and per- 
sonality of Christ. Individuals of high standing are 
openly declaring their conviction that the Christian 
faith must ultimately dominate India. Sir Narayan 
Chandarvarkar, a retired judge of the High Court of 
Bombay, has declared openly: “India is being con- 
verted; the ideas that lie at the heart of the Gospel are 
slowly but surely permeating every part of Hindu 
society, and modifying every phase of Hindu thought.” 

Another Hindu, the Maharajah of Travancore, has 
gone on record to the effect that, despite all possible 
opposition, “the Christian Bible is yet to be the agency 
that will transform India.”’ 

Such sentiments are held far more widely than they 
are expressed. Were it not that there is an idea that the 
acceptance of Christianity works against the national 
political movement of the land, the new nationalist 
movement, whose leaders are largely Hindu and 
Mohammedan, would not display towards Christianity 
the opposition that is common today. It is unfor- 
tunately true that Christianity has thus far failed, in 
the main, to attract the great leaders of the new day of 
progress. We must not, however, underestimate the 
great numbers of secret believers in India, among both 
the high and the low. Evidences multiply that there 
is in progress a great organized secret movement to- 
wards Christianity that involves tens of thousands of all 
classes, and promises to cause a great religious upheaval 
when it becomes sufficiently strong and widespread to 
risk coming out in the open. 

Meantime the revolutionary effects of the war on 
India compel attention. The transcendently important 
influences of the war would alone make India almost a 
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new field for aggressive Christian effort. A million 
and a half of men returning from their unexampled 
crusade to help make the world safe for the new day of 
freedom, truth, and democracy, have brought back 
with them ideas, plans, and resolves that will transform 
the very structure of Indian life. What the cities have 
been feeling for a few decades will now be realized by 
every town and hamlet to which these sons of India 
take back their new visions, their changed ideals, their 
modern program. Every reform movement in the land, 
whether social, political, or religious, has received a 
strong impetus. The electrifying effect is easily noted 
throughout the land. India’s tutelage of a century and 
a half by Britain, followed now by four swift years of 
enlightenment through her contact with the world, 
ushers in the new epoch for which God has been pre- 
paring her. Men with London, Calais, Ypres, Paris, 
Baghdad, and Jerusalem, written on their hearts can 
never be now what they were when a world war made 
them, for the first time in their nation’s history of 
centuries, acquainted with the world. They make 
India a new world for Christian effort. The develop- 
ments now taking place there are probably of greater 
significance to the Christian church than those in any 
other land and involve almost twice as many people as 
the combined populations of North and South America. 

With a great step forward towards the final goal of 
home rule taken, India demands now an altogether new 
program in the great realm of trained leadership. The 
new democracy, if it brings no adequate constructive 
effort on the part of the church, will be a menace to the 
cause of Christian truth and progress throughout Asia. 

The new commercial and industrial era promises to 
give us almost immediately a transformed India. The 
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masses, who never yet have had their “innings,” are to 
see a new day, the resources of the land are to be sys- 
tematically developed, and it will no longer be the 
hoarders but the producers who will hold the wealth of 
the land. There is, at last, to be a great middle class. 
Forests, rivers, mines, railroads, steamships, and auto- 
mobiles are to take on an entirely new significance. 

The wonderful educational renaissance, modern 
science, and a knowledge of Western progress have also 
helped to bring a new day to India’s men and, contrary 
to the men’s expectations, if not desires, have extended 
their illumination to the women of India. The whole 
country is astir. The handicaps of the war have been 
ignored; schools and colleges have been established to an 
unprecedented extent. During the first year of the 
war three new colleges for women came into existence. 
Hindus and Mohammedans are racing for supremacy, 
while the Christian church begins to stir herself for the 
contest. Who is to educate the leaders for India’s 
new day? 

Every added consideration compels us to believe 
that we should proceed at once, with a new and mighty 
determination, to carry out a great, constructive, epoch- 
making Christian program for India. Do this, in a 
true American, Christian way, and the spiritual con- 
quest of all Asia and the Near East is assured. It was 
India—the mystical, spiritual, enthusiastic land of the 
East—that gave her religion in olden time to both 
Japan and China, and filled the islands of the seas with 
the creatures of her religious thought. That was when 
she went forth alone, armed only with the weapons of 
her own heart and brain. Now give her the Gospel, 
fire her with the zeal of the unselfish Christ, endue her 
with the power of the Spirit of God, and India will again 
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conquer the continent of Asia—conquer it this time for 
our Christ. 

Someone has said: ‘He who would walk with the 
Almighty must take almighty long steps.’’ God is 
moving across Asia today with mighty strides. If the 
Christian church would keep step with Him, the feeble 
pace of the past must be abandoned. We sing, “Lead 
on, O King Eternal!’ He has already led; will we 
follow? A continent awaits us. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune.”’ There is also a tide 
in the affairs of God with men. That tide for Asia has 
come. We must take it at the flood if “fortune” 
is our hope. Neglect that tide in Asia now, and the 
future for us must be “‘bound in shallows.” 

Asia says: “Save now!’ 


THE REVIEW 
CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


In 1911 Norra Dakota LauNncHED A PLAN FoR CORRELATING 
church schools and public schools for purposes of religious in- 
struction. This has attracted considerable attention, and at 
least three other states have adopted a similar method. 
Writing upon this subject in The Christian Educator, of Phila- 
delphia, Rev. C. W. Laufer strongly advocates the plan. The 
method in North Dakota and the general effect of the principle 
involved are thus referred to in his article: 


“The courses, which are non-sectarian and do no violence to 
the principles of religious liberty, cover two years’ work, or 
ninety periods of forty-five minutes. They include great stories 
of the Old and New Testaments, lives of great Biblical characters, 
studies in geography, history, and literature of Bible lands, 
memory passages, the life of Christ, and the history of the early 
Church. It was clearly made known that the work might be 
done at home, in church schools, special week-day classes, 
Y. M. C. A. groups, provided the syllabus were conscientiously 
followed and the course studied as any other high-school lessons, 
and subject to semiannual examination by the State. 

“From the first, county and State Sunday-school Associations 
collaborated with State authorities in arousing interest and pro- 
moting the movement. The State Sunday-school Association 
assumed the responsibility of printing and distributing the 
syllabus, and it did its work with marked success. The result is 
‘that in nearly every town and city, high-school classes have 
been organized with the various Sunday-schools and young 
people’s societies.’ Furthermore, Sunday-schools have taken 
on new life, interdenominational feeling has been aroused, and 
cooperative enterprises multiplied. All this has been done with- 
out doing violence to the fundamental idea of separation be- 
tween church and state, without suggestion of sectarianism, or 
any tinge of partizanship, either political or ecclesiastical. * * * 

“Superintendent Pittinger, of Frankfort, Indiana, summarizes 
the attitude of people in this assuring fashion: ‘We have had no 
opposition whatever and I can see no reason for opposition. It 
seems to me to be what we have been wanting for years.’ * * * 

“The reconstruction of the world is Christianity’s greatest 
task and America’s opportunity; but task and opportunity can- 
not be met without moral enlightenment and religious inspiration. 
‘This is, therefore, a matter of national concern, for it involves 
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citizenship, with which no one should be trusted who does not 
recognize and honor God, believe the truth he has revealed, obey 
the laws he has handed down, and share the hopes he entertains 
for man and the goal of brotherhood he contemplates for the 
world. Therefore, the spiritual welfare of every child must be 
secured and provided, for in the last analysis the security of the 
world depends upon the salvation of childhood.” 


OccasIoNALLy Some ArticLE APPEARS IN Protest AGAINST 
the un-Christian or even anti-Christian attitude of many modern 
college and university professors. The opening editorial in The 
Congregationalist for July 31 last utters another warning con- 
cerning the “experiment”’ of employing non-religious personalities 
in positions of educational leadership. The writer says: 


. “Today an interesting experiment is being made not only in 
New England but in many of the colleges of the land. Non- 
religious personalities are being appointed leaders. Men of 
narrower training, experts in one branch of learning, executive 
mechanicians now take the place of the men of broad culture and 
great faith. 

“Too seldom nowadays when a new instructor is engaged is 
any inquiry made with reference to his attitude toward religion. 
If he seems to be competent in his own department nothing is 
asked about his ability to mold character or his sympathy with 
the Christian church. He may be flippant or agnostic, or a 
perfect non-conductor of religion, but so long as he seems to 
qualify intellectually he is forthwith accepted. And the singular 
fact is that boards of trustees composed to a large extent of 
prominent Christian ministers and laymen, of professors in 
theological seminaries and secretaries of missionary societies 
tacitly endure or at least acquiesce in this narrow basis of choos- 
ing college presidents and college instructors. 

“Tt is, as we say, an interesting experiment. The results will 
not be fully known for some years. But we would like to point 
out that it is an entire departure from former ideals. This new 
departure is founded upon the idea that religion is just one sub- 
ject among other subjects. A man cannot be an expert in every- 
thing. Certain types of people have religion, others don’t. 
You canbe a first-rate fellow without it, just as you can be with- 
out geometry or Greek. Religion is an interesting subject for 
those somewhat childlike minds that enjoy that kind of thing. 

“The old idea was that religion is the flower of real culture; 
that the beginning of wisdom is the fear of the Lord; that religion 
is not Just one subject among other subjects, but is the supreme 
interest of every human heart; that a non-religious personality 
can give you knowledge but not wisdom; that all specialists must 
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unite humbly in prayer to the central goodness and mystery of 
life. The old idea was that the leaders in the education of the 
young ought to look upon themselves as chosen to inspire as 
well as to administrate and instruct, and that the only escape 
from being an indifferent example to the young is to be, oneself, 
evidently a follower of some greater Example toward which one’s 
whole personality points.” 


A Reatiy Great Treacuer Is Rare. Tuere Arp PLENTY oF 
learned men but not many who can kindle a passion for a subject 
while imparting the knowledge of it from day to day. A great 
teacher has a contagious soul vitality as well as a trained intel- 
lect. This is of course true of preachers as well. A former 
student of the late Francis Barton Gummere has written for a 
weekly periodical a character sketch of this noted professor who 
held the chair of English in Haverford College for thirty years. 
We extract several sentences setting forth the pedagogical side 
of Professor Gummere’s work: 

“Professor Gummere’s services to scholarship were impor- 
tant both in exploring the past and in throwing light on the 
present. What his students received from him, however, bore 
apparently little relation to the material of his books. What he 
really did in the class-room was to make every man share his 
enjoyment of poetry. His chief courses at Haverford were the 
ballad, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, and Goethe (in German), 
with Anglo-Saxon and Middle High German for advanced stu- 
dents. But in any course he took all poetry to be his province. 
How I remember, apropos of the Anglo-Saxon poem, ‘The 
Phoenix,’ his suddenly quoting from memory 

‘Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 

When June is past, the fading rose.’ 
By the next meeting of the class every man had independently 
memorized Carew’s lyric. This is a typical incident. Dr. 
Gummere was not a teacher, he was a vital atmosphere; and his 
lectures, according as one considered them from an intellectual 
or an emotional angle, were revelations or adventures. 

“There never were such classes as his, we believed. Who 
could equal him in readiness of wit? Where was there such a 
raconteur? Who else could carry the feel of a poem into one’s 
heart of hearts? Cutting was unknown even to the frivolous; 
every man got there if he possibly could. Order was something 
that never had to be thought of. If it was a lecture, we could 
look forward to an hour of pure enjoyment, to a vivid presenta- 
tion of the subject plus parallels from almost any other literature, 
and a special humane sort of humor that always kept bringing 
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poetry over into life. If it was a recitation, we would read—as 
well as we could, but mostly in the usual plodding way—the 
work assigned, till the instructor would suddenly get behind the 
passage in question and make it real. Professor Gummere could 
be thorough enough, too, on proper occasions, could take us as 
near to the soul of a Shakespeare character as we were able to 
go. The classes were irregular, it must be granted, but we 
learned vastly more there than any mere book-work; we learned 
to love truth and beauty. One pedagogic authority said of him 
that his was the only real teaching.” 


Tuere Have Breen Some Miseatvines Over THE PROPRIETY OF 
such an enterprise as the Methodist Centenary Exposition held 
during several weeks of the past summer at Columbus, Ohio, and 
described by The Lutheran as “perhaps the most impressive 
spectacular celebration ever witnessed in this country.” On the 
other hand, it has been called a distinct ‘““demonstration of the 
possibilities of missionary education through such expositions,” 
while The Christian Advocate affirms that “every highway and 
by-path of the exposition was planned to lead to Christ.”” Among 
the more noteworthy opinions published is that of Chaplain 
Thomas Tiplady of the British army, the author of several books 
on religion and war. In the interview, from which the excerpt 
below is taken, he voices an idea that will appeal strongly to 
popular favor, but which must none the less be applied with 
caution in order to avoid going from religious sternness to the 
extreme opposite: 

“The exposition is a religious fair that we have been waiting 
for during two or three hundred years. We owe a great debt to 
our Puritan fathers. They cleansed the Church from an ac- 
cumulation of superstition and error and gave mankind religious 
freedom. But to do this they had to use the knife ruthlessly 
and in saving the life of the patient they maimed him. They 
saved the life of the Church at the cost of maiming it. They did 
right, for desperate diseases demand desperate remedies. But 
the price was high. They took the smile from religion and gave 
it a sour and stern visage. Laughter came to be regarded as 
levity and fun was associated with sin. This was giving the 
devil credit he did not deserve, and making him appear to men as 
a jolly good fellow who made people happy. It gave men the 
idea that they must sin to be merry and bright. The Puritans 
in the pictures that have come down to us, had long faces that 
never smiled. Their countenances were forbidding, and one 
cannot imagine Christ taking them with him to Cana of Galilee, 
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nor could we imagine them wishing to go. * * * They were 
stern men for stern jobs or surgeons rather than family doctors. 
They took out the stained-glass windows of the church and put 
in plain glass. They took the paintings off the walls and 
replaced them with a coat of whitewash. They took out the 
organ and orchestra and put in a man with a tuning-fork to lead 
the singing. They supprest the dramatic instinct altogether. 
They took away from religion its colors, music, and movement. 
They shut eye-gate and left ear-gate only half open. They 
relied entirely on the spoken word. This may have been neces- 
sary at the time, but it was not necessary for all time. It has 
made Protestantism dull. The poetry has been taken out of 
religion and only the prose has been left. Tears have been 
left to religion, but not laughter. To me the Methodist Ex- 
position appears as an unconscious protest against the con- 
tinuance of the Puritan ideal.” 


DEFENDING THE Lack or Any Missionary ENTERPRISE IN THE 
religious policy of the Jews, Dr. Max Huhner supports this 
attitude by recounting, in The American Hebrew, the oppres- 
sion, cruelty, and horrors that have so frequently attended the 
attempt to establish some form of religion among a people 
hostile or indifferent to it. The conquests of Islam, the Crusades, 
and the Spanish Inquisition are among the instances cited. He 
thus asks and answers a question as to the wisdom of the Hebrew 
position: 

“After we have thus surveyed the pages of history, is it not 
fair to conclude that it was almost divine foresight on the part 
of the founders of Judaism to discourage all attempts on the part 
of its followers to force their views or ideals upon any other 
nation, no matter how exalted or spiritual those ideals may be? 

“Tt has been the constant experience of mankind that when 
one sect tries to convert or to impose its views upon another, 
gentle suasion only is used at first. Were this all, no fault could 
be found. But unfortunately, in practically every instance, the 
missionary never stops with gentle suasion. If that means does 
not suffice, the zealot deems it perfectly proper—nay more, he 
deems it his sacred duty to employ whatever means may be 
necessary to attain his object, and it is this zeal which has brought 
into the world so much of misery, and cruelty, and torture. In 
fairness it must be said that not all of the terrible Inquisitors of 
Spain were fiends. Some of them were doubtless very devout 
men, who conscientiously believed that they were performing a 
praiseworthy act when they decreed or inflicted unspeakable 
tortures in their endeavor to convert the infidel. Many a 
Crusader of the Middle Ages was likewise imbued with a similar 
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sense of duty, while spreading frightful misery in his path to the 
Holy Sepulcher.” 


Of course, one thing that must occur to the reader of such an 
argument is that cruelty and oppression, as an accompaniment 
of religious propaganda, nearly always, if not in every case, is 
one of the evil results of state control or influence in religious 
affairs. In Christian history we find that political purpose has 
often gone hand in hand with ecclesiastical policy, and the 
authority and power of the state has been employed to enforce 
the will of the church. In the case of present day Christian 
missionary enterprise this is not true, but the religion pre- 
sented is properly left to succeed on its own merits. 


Out or THE WorLD Turmoit 1s Cominc Some Serious THINK- 
ing, as men seek the cause of their troubles and the remedy. 
Inevitably religion bulks large in such consideration. Writing 
in The Christian Advocate upon the recent “‘wave of crime,” 
including race riots, Dr. Lucien Clark first outlines the situation 
and then proceeds: 


“Let us not excuse the Church altogether. It is easy enough 
for ministers of the gospel to cry out against crime when it is 
too late to do any good. The Church is largely responsible for 
the moral character of the people. It is the business of churches 
so to represent God and His truth as to create moral sentiment, 
moral conviction and moral fiber in the masses. ‘Ye are the salt 
of the earth.’ When the life of the people becomes abominably 
corrupt there must be something lacking in the salt. 

“Have ministers of the gospel been preaching a genuine, un- 
adulterated, whole gospel during the past twenty-five years? 
Have they eliminated nothing? Have they sounded out every 
note clear and strong? Has not the pulpit imitated the courts 
in picking and choosing? Some pulpits, at least, have been very 
eloquent on sociology, social religion and social salvation, and 
quite dumb on ‘the weightier matters of the law.’ Much has 
been said about the love of God, but very little about the justice 
of God. The tender mercy of God is an attractive theme. 
We all like it. It gives a preacher unspeakable delight to tell 
the people that God never despises anyone, no matter how bad he 
may be. He does not despise the prodigal, the criminal, the 
thief nor the harlot. He dearly loves them all. This is a true 
doctrine and should never be overlooked by the preacher; but it 
is not the whole truth. It is also true that ‘the wages of sin is 
death,’ and that ‘whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.’ 
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“The pulpit once appealed to fear with powerful effect, but the 
reaction is proceeding to a dangerous extreme. If a preacher 
should now dare to make a strong appeal to the fears. of sinners 
some of his people would not return to hear him again. They 
insist that this generation is too intelligent to be frightened 
into religion. They insist on a soft gospel which is really ‘an- 
other gospel.’ 

“The man with criminal instinct is not afraid now. He is not 
afraid of the law. He is not afraid of sin. He has heard noth- 
ing about the deadly nature of sin for a long time. He has 
heard that sin is merely a stage in human development. He has 
no fear of God before his eyes.” 


Pusiic Opinion, Lonpon, Reports aN ApprEss or Dr. L. P. 
Jacks, editor of The Hibbert Journal, in which he frankly con- 
fesses that “civilization has become an immense entanglement.” 
He then proceeds to look for a solution of the difficulty, and the 
obscure but loyal pastor and layman may both find encourage- 
ment in his reflections, from which we quote several sentences: 

“T do not know how any man can look upon the world in which 
we are now living without instantly coming to the conclusion 
that it stands in need of some masterful saving power. It is a 
rescue that is needed, rather than a mere reform. There has 
been a shipwreck, a catastrophe; things have got out of hand; 
and there is a state of horrible confusion. * * * 

“‘We see men and Churches arming themselves with catch- 
words instead of flaming swords; we see them resorting to sterile 
formulas, and playing with great abstractions, which turn to dust 
and ashes when they are confronted with these tremendous things. ~ 
Where is the power that can deal with them? Where is the 
faith that can overcome them? What is it that can reconcile 
these fell antagonisms? What is it that can bring this tragedy 
to a triumphant conclusion? What is it that can break the 
power of sin? What is it that can liberate us from these 
entanglements? What is it that can breathe the hope of 
immortality into a world where death hath dominion over every- 
thing that draws the breath of life?” 

“Confronted with sin, suffering, and death, and conscious all 
alike of our need of that power of God which shall make us equal 
to them, what matter those little controversies on which we have 
frittered away so much of the energy that was needed for greater 
things. Have they helped us? Have they led to anything? * * * 

“T have come to think, as perhaps you have, too, that one 
man who is beloved counts far more as a builder of God’s King- 


dom than a thousand who are acclaimed and voted for and lifted 


high on the tottexing pinnacles of fame. It is in the groups, and — 
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they are often small groups, where loyalty is a living force, where 
love is something more than an empty profession, that I have 
learned to look for the hiding-places of the power of God. Here 
it is that power is generated.” 


Men are Bering CoMpELLED TO SEE THat ANY SOUND SOCIAL 
order must rest in the moral natures of the people themselves, 
not in social and governmental schemes. The New Republic 
is both religiously and politically liberal, and yet, apparently 
beginning to realize the meaning of the present drift of things, 
this paper has made the statement below, which, for all its 
theological insufficiency, is nevertheless a significant admission: 

“Thus it comes back to the amount of idealism which the 
democratic peoples bring to the new task. They depend for their 
deliverance from choice between unredeemed capitalism and 
revolutionary socialism upon the ability of the idealogists to 
plan and to effect a redeeming transformation in a real world. 
And the richest source of the needed idealogy is the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. The Western democracies have ahead of them a 
perfectly plain although extremely difficult task. They have 
to stop dogmatizing about Christianity and to stop practising it 
merely as a vehicle of personal salvation. They have to begin 
the immediate application of it to the anarchy produced in their 
own moral sanctuary by the existing distribution of industrial 
and political power.” 


THERE ARE Some OvuTsPOKEN PREACHERS IN GERMANY WHO 
are not blind to the spiritual and moral state of that people. It 
is recalled that, during the war a noted French Protestant pastor 
stated that it was known that there were German preachers who 
were being punished for praying for Germany’s defeat. The 
war seems to have made but little impression on the public 
conscience, however, if current reports are true, and as this 
quotation from Dr. Conrad of the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 
Church would indicate: 

“God is now thundering terribly and His anger is a very real 
thing. _He is hiding his face from Germany and has delivered 
us toourenemies. God has given us into their hands and we shall 
not escape until we have paid the uttermost farthing. Never in 
history have our people been so sunk as at the present. The 
universal need has not brought them to bow before God, but 
rather to flout Him. There is not one of us that is not guilty. 
The entire body of the people is sick. If we do not master our 


frivolity in one direction, and our arrogance in another we are a 
lost people.” 
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Tae Future or Russta Is One or tHe Most PortENTous 
questions before the world. It is felt that future military, 
political, and economic history will be materially influenced by 
the course that country takes. The religion of the Russian 
people is going to be a factor of no small importance in deter- 
mining the part she is to play. A hopeful word on this point 
comes from Paul Vinogradoff, who, in the course of an article 
upon Prospects in Russia which he has contributed to The 
Contemporary Review, says: 


“After all, the prophets of Russia—Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, 
Vladimir Solovieff, have revealed to us the psychology of the 
Russian people not only in the Power of Darkness, the frenzy of 
the ‘Possessed,’ the despair of the ‘Dead House,’ but as a mys- 
terious and beneficent force, capable of sincere charity, and most 
sensitive in its conscience of truth and justice. It is difficult to 
speak of these things otherwise than in poetical terms, but I 
should like to point to one sign of the returning consciousness of 
right and wrong. I mean the revival of religion. In the sad 
years of the Old Régime, religion had been debased like every- 
thing else by the idolatry of absolutism. The Clergy, instead of 
acting as spiritual teachers, were performers of ceremonies, sub- 
missive to the episcopal bureaucrats and to the Procureur of the 
Synod, helpless in their dealings with the intellectuals and with 
the common people. The upheaval of 1917 brought a crisis in 
this respect. For a time the Bolshevists seemed successful in 
their war against religion; thedespairing people were carried away 
by a mania of sacrilege. But the orgy of godlessness did not last 
long. The persecution of priests and of the faithful has purified 
the moral character of the Christian community and recalled it 
to a sense of the unconquerable power of the spirit. The Pa- 
triarch had the strength to anathematise the oppressors and to 
hold them at bay by his moral prestige. Everywhere confessors 
died for their faith and thereby vindicated the sincerity of their 
religion. It would be impossible to express the force of this 
movement in exact terms, but of one thing there can be no doubt; 
the degradation of Bolshevism has already secured a truer and 
loftier conception of the Church than could have been achieved 
by a more peaceful development. Russian Orthodoxy cannot 
fall back into the slavery of the Holy Synod after having been 
regenerated by its martyrs. The revival of a pure Church in 
Russia means in truth the first step towards the moral and 
political education of the people. Men live not only by bread, 
but by the word of God.” 


Tue FURNISHING OF TESTAMENTS TO OuR AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
on the way to France is now having an unforeseen result, accord- 
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ing to a statement issued by the American Bible Society. The 
direct contact of the individual with his Testament will not only 
quicken a soul here and there, but, if continued and widespread, 
this personal religious exercise can have none save a beneficial 
influence on the country. The statement says: 


“M. Ferdinand Cattelain, a young French Protestant now 
in this country, has brought a special message from the Bible 
Society of France, requesting from the American Bible Society 
the immediate shipment of 20,000 French New Testaments. 
M. Cattelain declares that the interest of the French people in 
the Bible has been intensified to a remarkable degree by the visit 
of millions of Allied soldiers, each with a copy of the Testament. 
The appeal of our national leaders to the American people to 
supply the men of the Army and Navy with Testaments as an 
essential to morale, has had a marked effect on the people of 
France in arousing interest in the Bible.” 


Tue Ipra or CuLoser Association, Now So Norasiy 
abroad among the churches, seems about to spread to the Bible 
societies of the world. It does not require a long argument to 
show the advantages in such a step—the more thorough survey 
of the whole field, the avoiding of duplication, and the better 
division of the work. The American Bible Society is leading the 
way to this desired action, as we are told by an account in a late 
number of The Christian Herald, which says in part: 


“If the time has come for nations to league themselves to- 
gether to secure universal peace, and for churches, widely dif- 
fering in many respects, and as far separated as Asia Minor and 
America, to confer on matters of faith and order, is it not time 
for the Bible Societies of the world to unite in mapping out a 
world program of translation, supply, and distribution? For, 
after all, they believe that peace must come through the accep- 
tance of the great Biblical precepts, and certainly Christian 
faith and order has no higher authority than the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. The times are alive with new ideals, new plans, new 
movements, and there is urgent need that these shall all be in- 
fluenced and shaped by the message of the Bible. * * * 

“The churches in America are in the grip of a great movement 
looking to a consolidation of all the Protestant missionary move- 
ments in this country. Its vision is worldwide. Its momentum 
is gathering force daily. With the vision, purpose, and spirit of 
this movement, the American Bible Society is in most cordial 
sympathy, 

“Already surveys are being laid out to attempt to discover 
the needs of continents and nations, and these surveys call 
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for knowledge concerning the need for the Holy Scriptures 
throughout the world. When these surveys are completed, the 
Society then stands face to face with the question involved in 
supplying these needs, questions of new versions and revisions, 
greatly increased production and widespread distribution. It 
prefers not to undertake this alone, and for this reason it has in- 
vited the joint action of the other great Bible Societies of the 
world. By associated action in each line more might be accom- 
plished, or a multitude of new friends might be raised up in 
every land who will be awake to the spiritual needs of the world 
and rejoice to participate in this service.” 


Amip ALL THE APPREHENSION Now Prevamine OvER THE 
immediate future of Europe, not to mention endless theories and 
explicit predictions of overwhelming calamities, one finds now 
and again a note of hope. The Saturday Evening Post makes 
this editorial contribution to the prophecies of the day: 


“Our belief at this writing is that industrial recovery in 
Europe will come faster and easier than is generally expected; 
that while many people are sweating over comprehensive theories 
as to how it can be accomplished it will fairly accomplish itself. 
That will happen, we are confident, just about in proportion as 
government and politics let it alone; just about in proportion 
as the practical men who have finally got to do the reorganizing 
are given a free hand—and of course in proportion as the 
people of Europe maintain orderly social conditions and settle 
down to work. 

“The big facts are that something like forty million men 
formerly engaged directly or indirectly in destruction are now 
available for production, and that the necessary technical and 
managerial skill is there. * * * 

“We shall be disappointed if while many people are still 
theorizing over wholesale schemes of reconstruction—with large 
elements of governmental and political action—recovery does not 
get well under way of itself.” = 


Hors Is a Goop Tune, sut Nor Hore Tuat Is Urreriy 
blind to facts. The sudden cessation of the Great War, when 
the armistice was signed nearly a year ago, produced a wave of 
_most sanguine expectations throughout the world. Most of 
these have not yet been realized, and statesmen find themselves 
facing a complicated tangle of affairs, chiefly in Europe, which 
might well disturb the most stout-hearted. It is well to look at 
the facts as they are, and this Mr. Frank H. Simonds does in 
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writing in the August Review of Reviews. Speaking of the hopes 
at the time of the armistice and of conditions since—some of 
which have changed somewhat since he wrote—he says: 


“We are now able to see how unfounded was much of the 
optimism of that time. After eight months, peace with Ger- 
many, just signed and still unratified, sees Europe not actually at 
peace, but engaged, not in one great war, but in something like 
twenty smallones. Bolshevism, after long and gravely threaten- 
ing all Western civilization, seems declining in power, but it 
reigns in Moscow and in Budapest, while even in Germany 
domestic strife continues. Britain and France are still afflicted 
by endless strikes. Even in the United States we have unpleasant 
echoes of the Red Terror, which still rules in lands inhabited by 
not less than two hundred millions of human beings. 

“Again, those subject races whose liberation we cheered in 
November have already become embroiled in the old, familiar 
rivalries over territories. Poland and Czecho-slovakia are 
watching each other with arms in hands. The Rumanians and 
the Czecho-slovaks are fighting the Hungarians. The Serbs are 
on the point of conflict with the Rumanians, are actually fighting 
the Albanians, are only momentarily restrained from assailing 
the Italians. As for the Turks, the Greeks, the Bulgarians, the 
Lithuanians, the Esthonians, the Letts, the Ukrainians, merely 
to mention the names of the races is to indicate new areas of 
actual conflict or regions of present danger. 

“‘As for Germany, she has signed the treaty of peace, but she 
has signed it with the frank statement that she yields to force 
but does no more than put her name upon another ‘scrap of 
paper.” A peace of conciliation, never possible unless we were 
prepared to forgive Germany her debts, let France and Belgium 
go bankrupt to ruin and revolution, has not been made. Even 
more disturbing, that peace which has been made demands the 
presence of Allied troops on the Rhine to enforce. We have not 
reached a settlement, but only a basis of settlement with Ger- 
many, provided we, her conquerors, stand united for the next 
fifteen years, provided we agree to use force, if necessary, to 
compel German compliance with her promises, made under 
duress, repudiated in advance.” 


Russia Is Not tHe Onty Lanp Wuere Orperty Govern- 
ment seems to have broken down. The situation in Mexico 
shows a drift toward practical anarchy, The present interest 
in that country makes timely this quotation from an article by 
Agnes C. Laut in The WorldjOutlook for July: 

“Soldiers by day, wearing hat band and bandolier, turn 
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bandit by night, or sell their cartridge belts for 25 cents and their 
rifles for $2.50 to any wandering gang of either revolutionists or 
plundering thieves. Of actual revolutionary bands under 
recognized leaders, who have issued manifestos, there are not less 
than seventy working Mexico to-day. Of bandit bands, who 
will rally around any leader in a plundering raid, there are as 
many as there are hills to conceal them, and this applies to every 
section but Lower California. 

“How many revolutionary troops are there? How many 
bandits? How many official soldiers? There is not a soul in 
Mexico who can answer you that question, for the number shifts 
every day. A general may draw his budget for 10,000 men to- 
day and have less than 1500 to-morrow.” 


BOOKS 
Keynote Stupies in Keynote Books or THE BisBiEe! 


It is a delightful surprise to find an American layman making this 
superb contribution to the literature of the English Bible. Our 
colleges have produced many eminent students and interpreters 
of English literature. And there have been in this goodly com- 
pany a very small number, such as the eminent Baptist layman, 
William Rainey Harper, that explained and unfolded the wealth 
of thought and value in the English Bible. Dr. Richard G. 
Moulton of the University of Chicago, one of the valuable con- 
tributions which Great Britain has made to our educational life, 
availed himself of the broad scope of his chair as Professor of 
Literature in English and has shown what a student may find in 
the direct and thorough mastery of the Bible in our vernacular. 

Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, head of the Department of English 
in the United States Naval Academy, gives us in his Keynote 
Studies in Keynote Books of the Bible a most fresh and suggestive 
addition to this class of literature. Son of a distinguished Presby- 
terian minister in the South, brother of four scholarly, consecrated, 
~and successful preachers, he has lived in the atmosphere of a 
Christian home, an atmosphere tonic with the influence of the 
Scriptures. A lifelong student of literature, a laborious and 
painstaking and scientific worker in this realm, a distinguished 
and effective teacher in the great University of Virginia, he has 
dealt with the Bible as he made his students and made himself 

i1Keynote Studies in Keynote Books of the Bible, by C. Alphonso Smith, 
Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. New York, Chicago, 1919. Pp. 202. 
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deal with any literature. And he gives us a method that guides 
as well as results that instruct and inspire. 

His initial study is on the Keynote Method. He insists upon 
the mastery of the material of the book as of prime importance, 
and upon the mastery of any book of the Bible with reference to 
the “thought that gives coherence and vitality to the whole” 
(p. 12). The set method of reading the Bible in parts broken at 
artificial stopping-places, the “hop-skip-and-jump method” of 
drawing upon it as upon a cook-book or a dictionary (p. 13), the 
“nibbling, halting, piece-meal interpretation” such as treats the 
book of Jonah something like a part of a course in ichthyology 
(p. 27£.) “the so-called higher criticism” which gives ‘“‘an over- 
valuation of the part as against the balanced appraisal of the 
whole” and is “stronger in minutiae than in wholes” (p. 28f.)— 
all such partial and inadequate methods are shown to be poor 
substitutes for the method that reads the entire book in each 
given case and interprets ‘‘the part in the light of the whole” 
(p. 31). The author insists that “our sense of the unique unity 
and authoritativeness of the Bible as a whole has dwarfed our 
feeling for the distinctive content of the sixty-six book units” 
(p. 25); and he thinks that the time in which we live calls loudly 
“for the release of the larger view” (p. 33). 

He selects for study “eight masterpieces of the world’s 
literature,” Genesis, Esther, Job, and Hosea from the Old Testa- 
ment; John, Romans, Philippians, and Revelation from the New 
Testament. He states his purpose to “try to strike the keynote 
of each, to find its taproot, to chart its central current, to assimi- 
late its pivotal thought, or, as Cortez might have put it, to capture 
its cacique” (p. 13). The result is an admirable series of popular 
studies. That on Esther strikes us as particularly fine in its 
insight into the way in which the background subserves the un- 
derlying purpose of the narrative, in its seizure of the one para- 
graph of twenty verses which “lift the plot out of the category of 
routine chronicle” into “a secure place among the masterpieces of 
narrative literature,” and in its exposition of the author’s “sure 
eye for character traits” and of the crisis in the story, the con- 
trolling idea that shapes structure and gives spiritual significance. 
Other studies are just as luminous, just as searching, just as 
strong. The mastery of the book is the one thing which the 
author sets before himself and allures his readers to seek. 
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The book abounds in striking and suggestive remarks. We 
list a few which might be increased easily to a large number: 

“Of words, the first meaning is a springboard, not a harness.” 

“The real land of Uz is not on the map.” It “became at 
once not so much a geographical expression as the challenge of a 
new faith and the paean of a new hope.” 

Job “made that ash heap in the Old Testament prophesy the 
Cross in the New.” 

Hosea “issued the supreme laureate of love in the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

“Matthew’s Gospel is indeed a sort of Panama Canal be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New.” 

Of the Gospel of John, “Not the eagle shall be our symbol 
but the skylark, 


‘Type of the wise who soar, but never roam 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home.’ ” 


“The Epistle to the Romans has made the road to Damascus 
the highway of Christendom.” 

In the book of Revelation John “‘is dealing with types of 
events under which definite events may be grouped, it is true, 
but as illustrations rather than as foreseen fulfillments; he is 
dealing with masses of fact fused by vision into essential unity.” 

A statement on p. 135 seems to commit’ the author to a 
positive view of the chronological relation between John’s Gospel 
and his First Epistle, not commonly accepted. And one is sur- 
prised to find the statement (p. 166) that the Philippian letter 
‘Ss also by common consent the last letter that Paul wrote.” 
Evidently Dr. Smith forgot the three pastoral Epistles; or if 
he accepts the radical criticism that denies the Pauline author- 
ship of these, he forgets Lightfoot and the band of learned schol- 
ars who date Philippians earlier than Colossians, Ephesians, and 
Philemon. 

We may differ from our author’s conclusion as to the central 
thought or the real structure of some of the books which he has 
treated. But his method is the thing. It is the road which all 
must travel, each for himself, if one is to master and know and 


be mastered by, his Bible. 
WiLu1aM Hoce Marquess. 
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A History or tae Doctrine or tHE Work or CHRIST? 


It is devoutly to be hoped that this work is symptomatic—the 
early production of what will prove to be an abundant fruitage. 
In other words, we need many such books. In the first place, it 
is, in a pre-eminent sense, scholarly. By that is meant that the 
author has given time, thought, and patient research to a dif- 
ficult theme. He has shed light upon much that was obscure. 
He has dealt with the original sources and has written from first- 
hand knowledge. He has brought vast masses of confused 
material into such organic relationship that its deeper meaning 
stands disclosed. He has interpreted a multitude of thinkers of 
various types with unfailing sympathy—in many instances 
where sympathy must have been something of an achievement. 
He has traced out the main lines of a prolonged and complex 
movement, so that it lies outspread before us like a good road- 
map which tells its own story. Every student, henceforth, who 
passes that way will be in debt to the scholar who is both path- 
finder and road-maker. 

There is a second reason why we hope that this book shows a 
trend and tendency of the day. The author is openly interested 
in “system and method in theology.” He says (p. 3): “I 
shall constantly distinguish between true systematic work and 
mere exposition and comment upon Biblical passages or homiletic 
amplifications upon our theme.” 

In our reaction from former dogmatic systems in which, 
sometimes, life was sacrificed to logic, we have swung too far in 
the direction of satisfaction in amorphous  sentimentalism. 
Principal Franks in defense of his acknowledged interest in “that 
earnest wrestling with a historically given and often apparently 
most intractable matter” justly says: “Such theological work 
may often be despised and unfavorably contrasted by warm and 
ardent spirits with the immediate and living expression of 
religious emotion in all its native fulness and incoherence. Never- 
theless, it is the necessary basis of all religious education and 
training which endeavours to impart the sacred truths of Chris- 
tianity in a form easily apprehensible and that has due relation 
to the needs of a particular stage of general culture” (pe shole 


2A History of the Doctrine of the Work of Christ, by Robert S. Franks, 
M.A., B. Litt. New York, 1919. @ vols., pp. 892. : 
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This attitude is at once scientific, pedagogical, and sensible. 
We have been perfectly certain that the diseased antipathy of our 
time to all organized thinking and constructive interpretation in 
theology must eventually give way to a wholesome reaction. 
We would fain believe that this book is a prophetic intimation 
that the said reaction has begun. 

The reviewer need do little more than to point out the general 
movement of the thought and certain outstanding features in the 
conduct of the discussion. Principal Franks’ purpose is to 
‘trace the historical antecedents of the modern doctrine of the 
work of Christ” in its ecclesiastical form. The writer thus form- 
ally and definitely excludes the Biblical material. 

By the work of Christ the author means “‘the saving effects of 
Christ’s Incarnation, Life, Passion, Death and Resurrection.” 
This definition occupies middle ground between the wider and the 
narrower delimitations of the subject which have formerly pre- 
vailed. This particular doctrine, however, is to be treated in its 
relationship to the whole Christian system of which it is in a real 
sense, the center and epitome. This is entirely satisfactory, for, 
as Dr. Franks pertinently asks: ‘Where in the whole doctrinal 
system is there any single doctrine which is more a microcosm of 
the whole?” The outstanding characteristic of Dr. Franks’ 
treatment of this historical material, which he handles with 
masterly skill and finesse, is his unification of the entire complex 
movement in a series of syntheses or “total views of Christianity.” 
These may be likened to a chain of lakes in which a river success- 
ively pours its waters and comes to relative completeness and 
stability only to flow on again to a new resting place. In these 
four syntheses, in Greek theology, in Medieval scholasticism, in 
Protestant orthodoxy, and, finally, in modern Protestant theol- 
ogy (see vol. i, p. 5), we are enabled to unify and evaluate the 
whole process. The author points out the fact that, in the 
transition from Roman and Greek Catholicism to Protestantism, 
the doctrine of the work of Christ comes to its complete develop- 
ment. Modern Protestantism has simply endeavored to enrich 
from within, to simplify, and to express in more vital terms the 
essential Protestant idea, that faith in Christ alone is necessary 
for salvation. 

Another feature of this book is to be noted. Principal 
Franks has developed a thesis, the consideration of which serves 
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still further to unify his material and to enhance the interest of 
his discussion. He maintains that “‘the modern doctrine, in its 
most typical form, as developed by Schleiermacher and Ritschl, 
is no arbitrary opinion on the subject, but that the whole course 
of doctrinal development has led to it by an immanent necessity” 
(p. VII). 

The development of the grounds upon which this important 
thesis rests occupies the last third of the second volume. Two 
things are to be particularly noted in this connection: 

First, the modern synthesis (see p. 364f.) “appears as the ful- 
filment of the tendency, already apparent in the Protestant 
synthesis of the seventeenth century, towards the statement of 
Christian doctrine as a whole in which every part is the whole 
over again, and so all doctrine truly one.” 

Second, that this goal is merely adumbrated in the work 
already done—not reached. There is therefore a great future for 
Christian doctrine as well as a great past. There is work still to 
be done. There is light still to break from the Word of God, and 
we may await with constancy and hope the Christ that is to be. 
This book is a noble outcome of the past—a noble promise of the 
future. 

Louis MattaHews Sweet. 


Tue CuristirAn APPROACH TO ISLAM? 


Many a Christian will confess to a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Barton for this informing and encouraging book, and if perchance 
it should sometime fall into the hands of a Mohammedan, one 
wonders whether he, too, would not find it winning the assent of 
his mind and satisfying the craving of his heart. 

It is exactly what its title implies, a discussion of the method 
by which Christianity, with a reasonable expectation of ultimate 
success, can and should approach the followers of Mohammed. 
It is not a theological philippic against a rival religion, although 
its arraignment of the teachings of Islam is perhaps all the more 
convincing because only incidental. It is not a denunciation of 
the degrading morals and social customs of the Mohammedan 
world, although the reader is not left in doubt in regard to the 


*The Christian Approach to Islam, by James L. Barton, D.D., LL.D. 
Boston, Chicago, 1918. Pp. 316. 
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deplorable conditions which have uniformly developed from 
Islamic conquest. It is not an argument for the pre-eminence 
of Christianity, although one leaves its pages with a deep sense of 
thankfulness for the unique glory of Christ and the validity of 
Christianity’s claim to be the only true religion. 


It is, first of all, a constructive book. The actual winning of 
Islam for Christ is the author’s great concern. Dr. Barton him- 
self describes his aim on page 4 of his Introduction in these words: 
“One might naturally ask whether there is need for another book 
on Islam when it has been so thoroughly covered. There seems, 
however, to be no general treatment of the Christian approach to 
Islam. The discussions hitherto have been primarily historical, 
theological and philosophical, and only remotely practical.” 
From this practical point of view everything is treated, and upon 
this every chapter very definitely converges. The plan of the 
book is an interesting one. It is divided into the main parts: 
External History, Mohammedanism as a Religion, and Relations 
to Christianity, and in the discussion of each of these subjects 
attention is focused upon one idea: What contribution does the 
knowledge thus attained make to the possibility of the final 
winning of Islam for Christ? Thus its emphasis is everywhere 
positive. It is not primarily a criticism of Mohammedanism, 
but a search for the true Christian approach to Mohammedanism. 

It is needless to say that it is a historical book. How else 
could the subject be treated? But it will not be out of place to 
call attention to the fine historical method which is followed. 
The author deals with sources. He seeks for origins. He strives 
to connect effects with causes. He gives the impression of fair- 
ness and freedom from bias. And although there is sometimes 
room for difference of opinion or of interpretation, there can be 
no doubt as to his purpose to pursue a dependable historical 
method in the gathering and presentation of the facts. It would 
require more space than is proper in this review to outline the 
chapters, but a mere list of the titles of those of the first section 

will be sufficient to indicate the scope and to suggest the abundant 
character of the historical information presented. They are 
seven in number: Numbers and Distribution of Islam, Spread 
of Islam, Some Struggles of Islam and Christianity, The Strength 
of Islam, Islam and the Ottoman Empire, Pan-Islamism, and 
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The Great War and Islam. Each of these chapters has its own 
attractiveness and is well worth reading. 

It is also a broad-visioned book. Dr. Barton’s statesmanlike 
Christianity is evidenced not only in his analysis of the elements 
of strength in Mohammedanism itself, with which the Christian 
missionary must reckon as he makes his approach to the followers 
of Islam, but also in his recognition of the mistakes which a zeal- 
ous but unwise approach is apt to occasion. His chapters 
entitled Changed Attitude Towards Christianity, Difficulties Con- 
fronted, Concessions Required, and The Christian Message to 
Moslems are written with a sympathetic wisdom and an insight 
into actualities which are the more impressive because they are 
shown to be so evidently in harmony with the high spirituality 
and uncompromising Christianity which everywhere dominate 
the pages of the book. And when the discussion concludes with 
chapters on the Program of Evangelization and Reorganization 
for Conquest one feels that to a very helpful degree the practical, 
constructive goal, which had been announced in the Introduction, 
has been attained, and one is prepared to agree with the author’s 
final and summarizing paragraph: 

“Tt is only through the adoption and use of a program of this 
general character that we may hope to make an immediate and 
lasting impression upon Islam. Our efforts hitherto have been 
feeble and scattered, with results far out of proportion to the 
sacrifice made. The times call for a new strategy calculated to 
break down opposition, command a hearing, and compel the 
Moslems to recognize and confess that Jesus Christ i is Lord to the 
glory of God the Father.” 

JAMES CorFin Stour. 


Tue Consumina Fire‘ 


This book, from the pen of the busy pastor of the Franklin Street 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, makes a fitting successor to 
his book, The Religion of Power. That presented essential 
elements and features of the divine religion as matured in the 
New Testament Gospel. This is a lucid and able discussion and 
application of vital and vitalizing principles of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation. Dr. Kirk’s literary work has always a mingling 


ae Consuming Fire, by Harris Elliott Kirk, D. D. New York, 1919. 
pp. 
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of strength and charm. He is thorough and intellectual in his 
thinking, yet very readable and full of a direct appeal to the 
spiritual element in its highest form. 

The book gives a fine expository treatment of the earlier 
chapters of the book of Isaiah, seizing upon the more essential 
chapters and their great lines of teaching. This is done in such 
a way as to point out a striking parallel between the background 
of Isaiah’s preaching and the epoch of modern history which 
reached a crisis in the Great War. The prophet’s unique and 
favorite figure of God as “a spirit of burning” or a “devouring 
fire” furnishes the title to the book and gives the thought that 
connects and unifies the series of nine chapters. 


The author regards Isaiah’s time as an age which in most 
aspects of its thought and life strikingly resemble our own, and 
says: “There is little difference after all between eighth century 
Judea and twentieth century America. The same moral prin- 
ciples were involved, and the same issues decided on the hills of 
Palestine, which after four years of suffering and sacrifice have 
been successfully determined on the fields of France” (pp. IX, X). 
The prophet’s problems of social and religious readjustment and 
his ‘firm belief in the power of righteousness over organized and 
defiant evil” as the solution of all such problems are vividly 
brought before us in their application to the present needs of the 
United States and the world. 

Dr. Kirk leaves us somewhat uncertain as to his conception of 
the terms prophecy and prophet. In appearing to guard against a 
mechanical or magical idea, he seems occasionally to verge to the 
other extreme of lowering the conception of the really divine 
origin and authority of the prophetic message. We question 
whether Isaiah’s “reason for believing that God would not permit 
Assyria to destroy Jerusalem” can be adequately expressed by 
saying that it was “‘a confidence born of a faith whose spiritual 
passion was sustained at all points by profound and reasonable 
conviction” (p. 105). The statement (p. 127) that “prophets do 
not predict events but eventualities” is not clear and is not an 
accurate statement of fact. In many cases the prophets, Isaiah 
among them, predicted definite and definitely dated events. 
Other references to the office of the prophet and the character 
and source of their message strike us as eliminating or ignoring 
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the prime and essential factor as given by the prophets them- 
selves and constantly emphasized in the Scriptures. Yet we 
feel sure that this is not intended by the author. 


The fact that these fine studies were originally given as a 
course of lectures at Northfield may account for certain features 
of the style, as for example, a tendency to repetition. This 
feature, often very necessary and valuable in platform work, 
does not add so much to the style of a book which one reads. 
The term “inchoate” is evidently a favorite with the author, as 
he uses it again and again. And the word “reality” occurs no 
less than fifty-five times in the one hundred and eighty-three 
pages, not to mention the frequent use of the corresponding 
adjective. This might be considered as a conscious or uncon- 
scious imitation of a peculiarly striking feature of Isaiah’s style 
as a teacher, his habit of “line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept,” by a student who has studied him deeply and been pro- 
foundly imbued with his thought and characteristic modes of 
expression. But the real explanation is that Dr. Kirk’s theme 
is the proposition that righteousness is the only reality. This he 
regards as Isaiah’s cardinal principle, and this he expounds and 
expands and applies vigorously and impressively from beginning 
to end. “The only reality on this planet was righteousness” 
(p. 13). “The throne was the essence of reality” (p. 28). “‘Holi- 
ness became the touchstone of reality” (p. 88). Such sentences 
recur like the regular beat of a pendulum. And Isaiah’s God as 
a consuming fire is vividly pictured as judging in the eighth 
century, B.c., and the twentieth century, a.p., and in all time, 
the motions and conduct of men. “An atmosphere of fire, 
burning round men and nation and things” (p. 172); “this all- 
consuming, unescapable fire that determined the nature of reality 
for men and nations” (p. 172). This central thought is well 
stated on p. 28: ‘Here we come upon the most radical and 
original notion of the prophet that holiness is an atmosphere of 
fire. It burned about the universe like a great devouring flame, 
it consumed everything that was unlike itself, and refined and 
purified everything that resembled it; therefore holiness was the 
essence of reality. The righteous was the real, because it alone — 
was fitted to live in the fire.” 


With admirable and marvelous skill, with deep insight, and 
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true art and fine expression Dr. Kirk grasps and interprets the 
thought of Isaiah’s stately chapters. The studies furnish superb 
illustrations of instructive and interesting work in genuine 
Biblical preaching. Our modern history is read in the light of 
God’s eternal truth. And this truth is first of all grasped and 
appreciated through a very thorough mastery of the contents 
and order of the books in which it is given to us. 


Witu1am Hoge Marausss. 
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